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RE8CUB  OF  THE  JEWISH  AND  OTHER  PEOPLES  IN 
NAZI-OCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


FBXDAT,  HOVZMBKB  1848 

Houbi  or  Representatives, 

Committee  oh  Foreign  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Hoc.  Sol  Bloom  (chairman), 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  kindly  come  to  order.  The 
committee  is  now  in  executive  session  for  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  350  providing  for  the  establishment  by  the  Execu- 
tive of  a commission  to  effectuate  the  rescue  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
Europe,  and  House  Resolution  352  providing  for  the  establishment 
by  the  Executive  of  a commission  to  effectuate  the  rescue  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  of  Europe. 

******* 

The  Chairman  would  like  to  state  that  1 asked  Mr.  Breckinridge 
Long,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  to  appear  before  this  committee 
and  give  us  information  regarding  these  two  resolutions.  The 
Secretary  asked  me  if  we  were  to  be  in  executive  session  bo  that  he 
may  be  able  to  give  certain  testimony  that  up  to  now  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  hold  strictly  confidential,  and  1 informed  the 
Secretary  that  this  committee  has  always  kept  its  word  when  we 
were  in  executive  session,  and  he  would  be  asked  to  testify,  and  every- 
thing that  he  testified  to  before  this  committee,  will  be  strictly  confi- 
dential and  not  go  outside  of  the  committee  room  until  released. 

Mr.  Long,  you  can  testify  with  the  assurance  that  whatever  you 
say  here  will  be  in  strict  confidence. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I present  Mr.  Long, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

STATEMENT  OF  HOH.  BBECKXSEDME  LOIO,  ASSJSTAHT  8ECEE- 

TAET  OF  STATE 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee,  1 am 
glad  to  come  before  you,  and  I asked  Mr.  Bloom  about  the  executive 
nature  of  the  session  because  there  are  certain  things  which  I think 
you  will  appreciate,  as  we  get  into  them,  that  are  for  the  time  being 
confidential,  and  if  they  were  not  retained  within  the  confidence  of 
this  committee  and  kept  from  our  enemies,  the  actions  contemplated 
and  the  operations  would  not  be  possible  to  be  carried  forward,  and 
it  would  react  against  the  interests  of  the  people  that  we  are  trying 
to  help  and  are  interested  in. 

You  have  before  you  these  two  resolutions.  1 think  that  for  a full 
understanding  of  them,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  an 
idea  of  what  has  happened  and  something  of  the  history  of  this  whole 
refugee  question.  It  has  never  been  disclosed,  or  put  together  or 

Sven  to  any  govern 'nental  agency,  and  with  your  permission  I would 
te  to  start  at  the  beginning  and  carry  it  through*  It  will  be  a long 
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story.  I think  that  it  will  be  worth  while  tor  your  fuller  understand* 
mg. 

1 came  to  Washington  the  day  alter  the  war  started  in  Europe.  1 
came  here  by  pre-arrangement  on  an  "if’  basis,  if  the  war  started.  1 
arrived  here  on  the  2d  day  of  September  1939,  and  went  to  work  for 
the  Department  of  State  and  took  charge  of  a division  called,  for  the 
lack  of  a better  name,  the  Special  Division,  which  in  itself  was  s basket 
in  which  were  put  all  the  emergency  problems  growing  out  of  the  war 
affecting  the  United  States,  for  which  there  was  no  other  agency  exist- 
ing in  the  Department  to  handle  them. 

The  first  thing  that  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  American  citizens  back 
home,  and  through  our  efforts — directly  and  indirectly — more  than 
100,000  American  citizens  were  safely  returned  to  the  United  States 
from  enemy  territory. 

ADKI8610H  or  UTCOEEB  INTO  THN  UNITED  STATES 

About  October  or  November,  Mr.  William  Green,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  came  to  see  me  one  afternoon,  and  he  depicted 
this  situation: 

There  were  in  Lithuania  a number  of  persons  who  had  fled  from 
Germany  and  fled  from  Poland  who  were  heads  of  the  trade  unions 
in  eastern  and  central  Europe.  He  thought  that  they  were  going 
to  be  destroyed  and  that  the  trade  union  movement  would  be  dealt 
a vicious  blow  by  the  Fascist  governments  because  the  leaders  of 
the  movement  were  going  to  be  killed.  Four  or  five  of  these  men  had 
beeu  arrested,  separated  from  their  families  or  were  held  incom- 
municado. He  asked  me  if  we  could  do  something  to  help  them.  We 
sat  there  and  discussed  the  general  principles  involved,  and  among 
other  considerations,  we  went  back  over  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Up  to  that  time  the  Department  of  State  had  been 
the  agency  of  the  American  Government  to  protect  solely  the  interests 
of  United  States  citizens  abroad.  If  an  American  citizen  got  into  a 
difficulty  abroad  and  his  rights  were  being  infringed,  the  State 
Department  immediately  intervened  in  his  behalf.  He,  as  an 
American  citizen,  had  a light  to  the  protection  of  his  Government. 
Furthermore,  if  he  owned  property  in  other  lands  and  that  property 
was  confiscated  by  law  or  some  damage  done  to  its  physical  being, 
the  State  Department  immediately  intervened  and  tried  to  secure 
for  him  reparation.  Up  to  that  time,  the  State  Department  had 
never  intervened  or  undertaken  movements  on  behalf  of  persons  who 
were  not  American  citizens,  but  as  he  and  I discussed  it  that  afternoon, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  the  trade-union  movement  in  the  world 
was  of  interest  to  the  United  States  and  was  a system  that  had  its 
counterpart  here  and  was  a vital  part  of  American  economic  and  social 
life,  and  on  that  account  it  would  be  a legitimate  activity  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  these  persons  who  were 
threatened,  as  Mr.  Green  had  portrayed. 

We  immediately  took  up  the  matter.  Lithuania  was  then  an  inde- 
pendent government  and  we  had  a Minister  there.  The  name  of 
these  men  l forget. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  them  released  from  confinement.  Each 
of  these  men  and  each  of  the  members  of  their  families  were  given  visas 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  men  took  advantage  of  our 
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help  end  tcoompanied  by  their  wires  end  children  came,  but  two  of 
them  sent  their  familiea  end  decided  to  stay  behind. 

Actually,  this  wee  not  the  first  sction  of  the  Stete  Department  to 
rescue  persecuted  persons  because  we  bed  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  as  refugees  from  persecution  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  other 
places,  several  hundred  thousand  of  these  people  in  the  period  from 
1033,  when  the  Hitlerite  government  began  its  efforts,  until  1939. 
At  that  time  we  found  ourselves  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  we 
had  been  active  end  had  given  refuge  in  the  United  States  to  several 
hundred  thousand  of  them. 

When  the  war  began  and  Germany  invaded  Poland,  there  was  a 
mass  of  people  frightened  to  death.  They  had  been  frightened  by  the 
broadcasts  emanating  from  Germany.  The  Germans  tried  to  terrorize 
the  neighboring  people  of  those  countries,  and  when  the  destruction 
started,  and  the  airplanes  and  the  big  guns  and  the  big  t-^nka  rolled 
through  Poland,  the  people  were  frightened,  and  literally  several  mil- 
lion of  them  moved  eastward  in  front  of  the  German  armies.  The 
roads  were  filled  with  people  walking  and  riding  with  donkeys  and 
horses  and  carts  and  automobiles.  The  people  that  did  not  have  any 
conveyance  were  traveling  on  foot,  the  young  and  the  old  and  the 
weak  and  the  strong  and  the  sick  and  the  well,  and  as  they  went  east 
they  were  eventually  dispersed  over  various  parts  of  Russian  territory 
ana  found  themselves  behind  the  Russian  lines.  Some  of  them  died 
at  the  roadside.  Some  of  them  were  sick.  Some  of  them  were  killed 
by  machine  guns  of  the  Germans.  Some  of  them  rested  where  they 
were.  Some  of  them,  their  shoes  worn-out  and  their  feet  bleeding, 
were  in  a terrible  state  of  affairs.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  them 
finally  settled  in  Siberia.  About  100,000  of  them  trickled  down  east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  crowed  into  Iran,  and  we  subsequently  picked 
them  up  down  there.  The  British  took  the  able-bodied  men  and 
organized  them  into  fighting  units  and  amalgamated  them  with  what 
they  called  the  Middle  East  Command. 

The  women,  the  children,  the  young,  the  old,  the  sick,  were  given 
attention  through  the  instrumentality  of  private  organizations.  We 
and  the  British  took  care  of  about  40,000  of  these  people.  A few  of 
them  are  still  in  Iran.  Thousands  of  them  are  in  Africa  where  places 
were  vacated.  The  question  arose  of  where  to  put  these  people,  how 
to  clothe  them,  hew  to  feed  them,  and  how  to  transport  them.  Our 
ships  were  busy  taking  supplies  to  the  British  in  the  Near  East,  and 
the  British  ships  were  busy  reinforcing  their  own  forces  there  and 
carrying  supplies  and  ammunition  to  them,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 
transportation  to  move  them  away  from  there.  It  was  impractical 
to  move  them  across  deserts  and  walk  them  500  miles  from  there  to 
Palestine. 

The  United  States  contributed  I don’t  know  how  many  dollars  to 
feed  and  succor  these  people.  The  Red  Cross  did  yeoman  service 
it  was  one  of  our  first  big-scale  activities.  Some  of  these  people 
got  to  Karachi,  India,  and  were  taken  care  of  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. We  arranged  with  the  British  Government  to  take  many 
prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  British  and  thus  permitted  the  canton- 
ments which  they  had  built  for  these  prisoners  of  war  in  East  Africa 
to  be  used  by  these  poor  refuguees.  We  continued  to  send  them  relief 
supplies.  Others  of  them  came  to  us  and  through  the  allotments  from 
the  President’s  emergency  fluid,  which  the  Congress  voted  him  to  use 
in  his  discretion,  he  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing  some 
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of  than  to  Mexico  which  country  had  promised  bo  give  them 

refuge. 

Many  of  those  people  are  in  Mexico  and  others  of  them  have  not 
yet  arrived,  but  arrangement*  hare  been  made  and  they  are  on  the 
way. 

Now,  that  was  the  eastern  movement.  There  was  a northern 
movement.  People  fled  from  Poland,  northern  Poland,  and  from 
northeast  Germany  and  fled  north  to  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Russia. 
Subsequently,  the  war  in  the  west  had  started.  Germany  invaded 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  when  she  attacked  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  migration  started  westward.  It  was  a worse  migration 
and  a more  complicated  migration  than  that  which  had  occurred  in 
the  hegira  eastward.  This  hegira  westward  preceded  the  onslaught 
of  the  German  armies,  and  the  German  airplanes  flew  over  the  roads 
and  straffed  these  people.  The  roads  were  so  crowded  that  sometimes 
there  w.is  no  movement  on  them.  Automobiles  would  break  down, 
tires  would  get  punctured,  carts  would  break,  and  the  people  that  were 
in  them  could  not  move.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  repairs. 
The  roads  were  clogged  and  literally  millions  of  people  went  from 
northern  France  westward,  and  from  Holland  and  Belgium  westward, 
until  they  got  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pans,  and  then  convened  on 
Paris.  They  went  through  Paris  and  around  Paris  as  the  German 
armies  approached.  They  kept  on  going.  All  of  them  wanted  to 
come  to  the  United  States  as  a haven  of  refuge.  Our  consulates  were 
swamped.  We  then  had  consulates  all  through  France.  Some  of  the 
consulates  were  closed  temporarily  because  of  the  war  and  some  of 
them  were  burned,  and  the  personnel  had  often  to  go  into  shelters  just 
ss  the  other  people  did.  Some  of  our  consulates  were  destroyed,  but 
except  for  those  interruptions,  both  before  and  after,  our  consulates 
were  busy  granting  visas  to  these  refugees  as  they  applied  to  come  to 
the  United  States.  As  the  Germans  occupied  the  territory  which  later 
became  known  as  occupied  France,  they  left  temporarily  tree  and  par- 
tially untrampled  this  region  known  later  as  ui  occupied  France,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  position  where,  still  having  relations  with 
Germany,  we  had  our  consulates  and  our  diploi i h .ic  officers  in  north- 
ern France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Denmark,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  for  a while  we  had  them  in  Poland.  We 
granted  vlias  to  a great  many  of  the  Polish  people  so  that  they  could 
get  out.  Then  Germany  autocratically  closed  our  consulates  in 
Poland  and  we  were  unable  to  give  visas  to  persons  unless  they  could 
get  to  some  consulate  outside  of  Poland,  and  the  Germans  made  it 
very  difficult  for  people  to  travel  so  that  they  could  get  to  an  American 
consulate.  Nevertheless;  our  consulates  in  Austria  and  in  Germany, 
and  in  all  the  other  occupied  territories,  were  busy  granting  visas. 

Then,  finally,  in  June  1941,  Germany  notified  us  that  our  consuls 
would  have  to  be  removed  from  all  of  Germany  and  from  occupied 
territory  and  the  exercise  of  the  consular  function  would  have  to 
cease  as  of  the  30th  of  June  of  that  year.  So  on  that  date  we  no 
longer  had  agencies  within  that  territory  to  grant  visas  to  these  people, 
and  we  could  not  take  care  of  persons  and  give  them  visas  unless  they 
got  out  of  Germany,  or  out  of  control  of  Germany.  There  was  no 
way  by  which  they  could  reach  our  consuls,  or  by  which  our  consuls 
could  get  to  them  because  Germany  had  autocratically  said,  “You 
will  have  to  get  out  by  June  30,”  and  we  did  have  to  get  out,  and  we 


did  out,  and  ths  consulstes  were  doted  ts  of  the  evening  of 
June  30,  1041. 

The  mtuttioo  that  developed  outside  of  the  occupied  territories 
was  such  that  some  of  them  could  get  out  and  dude  the  authorities, 
and  a great  many  of  them  did,  and  our  consulates  during  this  period 
of  migration,  during  the  westward  hegira,  were  literally  swamped. 
There  were  lines  a half  mile  long  every  day,  all  day.  It  waa  not 
possible  to  give  the  proper  attention  to  the  people  and  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  lew  quick  enough  to  take  care  of  them,  and  besides 
that,  we  were  bound  more  or  less  by  the  limitations  placed  upon  us, 
bound  by  the  limitations  end  by  the  law  in  regard  to  the  granting  of 
immigrant  visas,  end  we  exercised  at  that  period  a very  generous  and 
I think  humane  attitude  toward  the  granting  of  visitors  visas  which 
I will  relate  to  you  in  some  detail. 

We  found  that  some  people  got  down  as  far  as  Marseilles,  they  got 
to  Barcelona  in  Spun,  ana  there  were  so  many  people  that  they  got 
on  boats  and  went  acroee  to  north  Africa  to  Casablanca  and  places 
in  north  Africa  where  we  had  consulate!.  They  trickled  down  through 
Spain  and  across  the  Pyrenees,  end  down  to  Barcelona  and  cities  in 
Portugal  where  we  had  consulates,  and  in  every  one  of  these  places 
our  consuls  were  just  so  busy,  busy  as  they  could  be  for  months  and 
months  and  months,  with  the  constant  demands  of  the  most  boni- 
fying personal  experiences  of  these  people. 

Literally,  the  records  of  the  reports  of  the  consular  officers  to  the 
Department  of  State  form  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  one  of  the  most 
saddening  and  awful  pages  of  our  humanitarian  history. 

One  men  tried  to  kill  himself  right  in  front  of  the  consul  because  he 
wee  ineligible  to  a visa  to  the  United  States  under  the  immigration 
laws.  Another  man  fell  down  and  grasped  the  knees  of  the  consul 
and  begged,  and  other  would  fall  down  and  kirn  their  feet  and  pray 
for  a visa.  Others  that  were  able  to  and  were  in  a different  status 
and  of  some  little  means  would  slip  in  the  passport  a sum  of  money. 
They  resorted  to  every  expedient  and  manifested  every  form  of  human 
expression  of  a desire  to  get  a visa  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
Under  those  circumstances,  we  .found  ourselves  in  a situation  that  the 
quotas  were  exhausted  in  the  territories  from  where  the  people  orig- , 
mated,  and  under  our  law,  a who  is  bora  in  Germany  comes ' 
under  the  German  quota  irrespective  of  where  the  man  finds  himself. 
If  he  is  bora  in  Germany  he  is  wndar  the  German  quota  and  the 
countries  from  which  these  refugees  originated — Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Holland,  Belgium,  northern  France,  Austria,  and  so  on, 
have  relatively  small  quotas.  The  total  quota  for  that  area  is  about 
57,000.  Well,  57,000  visas  were  just  insufficient  to  express  the  humane 
desire  of  the  American  Government  and  the  American  people  to  try 
and  save  these  persons.  During  the  12  months  which  ended  in  June 
1941,  enough  visas  were  granted  to  physically  save  135,000  of  these 
people,  ana  in  the  period  from  1938  to  1942  a total  of  over  307,000 
visas  of  all  kinda  were  granted  to  persons  coming  from  enemy  or  enemy 
occupied  territory. 

Before  I get  into  the  home  situation,  I want  to  give  you  something 
more  of  die  problem  to  the  north,  the  northern  hegira.  It  was  not  the 
same  hegira  because  they  did  not  have  a chance  to  move.  The  people 
had  moved  out  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  and  out  of  northern  Germany 
into  the  territory  lying  immediately  north.  They  found  themselves 
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under  the  jurwlktion  of  the  Genuine,  end  immediately  thereafter, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Russians,  end  then  those  States  wen  in- 
corporated into  Russia.  I received  a delegation  here  of  orthodox 
rabbis  who  came  from  an  area  to  which  I now  refer,  that  is,  Lithuania, 
northern  Poland  and  northern  and  eastern  Germany,  and  East  Prussia, 
and  they  said  that  there  were  in  those  areas  groups  of  rabbis,  rabbinical 
colleges,  persons  who  were  the  light  of  the  church  and  who  carried  the 
torch  of  truth  and  die  essence  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

They  were  the  cultural  exponents  of  Judaism  in  these  rabbinical 
colleges.  These  young  men  were  being  educated  by  the  best  minds  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  that  area.  These  young  boys  had  been  collected, 
and  their  teachers  were  trying  to  educate  them  to  cany  on  the  religious 
leadership  of  their  people.  Could  I help  them?  I said  that,  of  course, 
we  would  do  everything  we  could.  So  they  gave  us  lists  of  names  on 
which  there  were  hundreds  of  those  people.  We  telegraphed  those 
lists  to  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  with  instructions  for  the  Ambassador 
to  communicate  with  each  one  of  those  persons  and  tell  him  that  a visa 
would  be  given  to  him  if  he  appeared  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Moscow  and  identified  himself.  A great  many  of  them  came.  The 
news  got  around  that  visas  were  to  be  had  at  the  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow.  Thousands  of  those  who  had  not  received  notices  and 
whose  names  had  not  been  given  to  us  also  went  to  Moscow. 

Many  of  them  got  visas,  but  many  of  them  who  were  entitled  to 
visas  under  our  arrangement  did  not  get  them.  They  got  on  the 
trains  and  went  on  borough  to  Siberia,  down  to  Korea,  through 
Korea  to  Manchuria,  and  finally  to  Japan.  Some  of  them  got  to  the 
United  States.  The  names  of  others  we  telegraphed  to  the  Embassy  in 
Tokyo,  saying,  “If  these  people  appear,  you  are  free  to  give  them 
visas.”  We  did  the  same  thing  through  our  Embassy  m China, 
which  was  then  at  Nanking. 

Then  transportation  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  ceased.  We  got 
into  the  war.  All  shipping  stopped,  and  there  were  thousands  of 
these  people  in  Tokyo.  The  Japanese  Government  .allowed  them  to 
stay  there  for  several  months  and  then  ordered  them  to  move  on 
further.  They  could  not  move,  so  tjie  Japanese  loaded  them  onto 
ships  and  took  them  down  to  Shanghai.  They  are  now  at  Shanghai. 

I have  just  recently  had  a supplication  from  another  group  of 
rabbis  who  are  interested  in  one  of  the  rabbinical  colleges  which 
started  from  northern  Poland,  went  through  Lithuania,  all  the  way 
through  Russia,  and  is  today  intact  in  Shanghai.  There  are  464 
persons  in  this  particular  group.  The  rabbis  want  to  bring  them 
over  here.  They  wanted  to  bring  them  on  an  exchange  ship.  I had 
to  take  the  position  that  we  could  not  accommodate ‘them  on  an 
exchange  ship,  because  that  was  for  American  citizens,  and  for  every 
non-American  who  got  on  board,  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave  an 
American  citizen  in  a Japanese  internment  camp.  I aid  not  think 
we  were  justified  in  leaving  Americans  over  there  and  bringing  other 
persons  out  of  there. 

That  is  a faint  impression,  a very  hurried  painting  with  a very 
big  brush,  of  the  disturbances  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  that 
precipitated  these  people,  like  the  fragments  of  a bursting  bomb, 
east  through  the  Urals,  south  through  the  Indian  Ocean,  north  through 
the  Arctic,  and  south  again  through  the  Mediterranean  and  western 
ports  of  Africa,  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  tragic  experiences  any 


nun  ever  hid  to  n tint) ugh,  I hare  eat  and  wrestled  with  the 
different  problem*  Out  grew  out  of  tiue,  gauging  the  capacity  of  the 
American  Government  to  do  it,  the  instrumentalities  that  could  be 
used,  and  the  moneys  available.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a promise 
that  we  are  going  to  help  half  a million  people  if  you  have  not  money 
with  which  to  help  them — and  you  cannot  get  money  in  15  or  20 
minutes  or  2 weeks.  Sometimes  these  problems  do  not  wait  that 
long  for  solution,  and  I will  take  up  a few  of  them  later,  when  I come 
to  specific  problems  in  connection  with  some  of  these  activities. 

That  was  the  position  in  Europe,  generally  speaking,  as  we  here, 
back  home  looked  at  it.  We  were  bound  by  laws — immigration 
laws.  We  could  do  certain  things;  certain  things  we  could  not  do. 
We  did  every  legitimate  thing  we  could  do,  and  we  observed  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  set  up  what  is  called  the  Presi- 
dent’s Advisory  Committee  on  Political  Refugees,  headed  by  Mr. 
McDonald,  of  New  York,  and  the  Acting  secretary  of  which  was  Mr, 
George  Warren,  capable,  able,  industrious,  intelligent  gentlemen, 
each  of  whom  had  considerable  experience  in  refugee  work. 

That  committee  was  trying  to  save  particular  persons  who  wcie 
worthy  to  be  saved  in  the  cause  of  humanity — intellectuals — that  is, 
authors,  painters,  orators,  statesmen,  political  leaders,  and  publishers 
of  newspapers,  men  who  bod,  because  of  their  race,  religion,  political 
beliefs,  and  opposition  to  the  Nazi  regime,  incurred  the  enmity, 
animosity,  ana  violent  opposition  of  that  regime,  and  who  would  be 
killed.  That  committee  considered  those  people  and  submitted  lists 
to  the  State  Department,  and  we  tried  to  help  everybody  that  they 
recommended  to  us.  They  would  receive  from  other  sources  the 
names  of  persons,  and  they  would  investigate  those  people  and 
recommend  to  us  the  issuance  of  visas  to  them  in  order  that  they 
might  be  saved.  They  did  a very  good  work.  We  had  some  difficulty, 
of  course,  in  meeting  all  of  their  desires,  because  from  time  to  time  we 
ran  up  against  the  problem  of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Since  1 have  been  in  supervisory  control  of  this  activity  for  the 
Secretary,  1 have  never  lost  sight  of  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
1 might  say,  too,  that  we  finally  came  to  realize  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  a little  different  step,  different  measures,  in  order 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States,  because  we  found  that 
Germany  was  putting  its  agents  in  the  guise  of  refugees  in  some  of 
these  migratory  movements  and  that  the  idea  was  to  have  them  get 
visas,  come  to  the  United  States,  and  here  engage  in  a pernicious 
activity  against  the  United  States.  Z flunk  the  records  of  the  F.  B.  I. 
will  show  that  there  was  quite  a good  deal  of  that  at  one  time  and  that 
there  were  in  this  country  certain  persons  to  whom  these  persons  were 
under  instructions  to  report  when  they  arrived  here.  So  when  that 
developed,  we  decided  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  this 
country,  and  easier  for  the  refugees,  to  handle  the  refugee  problem  if 
we  set  up  in  the  State  Department  a control  commission  through 
which  these  persons  would  have  to  be  screened.  So  we  did.  It  took 
a little  time  to  get  it  set  up,  but  it  was  set  up,  and  it  has  been  function- 
ing ever  since;  and  more  fortunately,  it  was  functioning  6 months 
before  we  entered  the  war,  and  the  screens  through  which  these  appli- 
cations had  to  go,  served  to  prevent  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
many  agents  who  otherwise  would  have  been  here. 
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It  has  not  interfered  with  the  flow  of  refuged  under  the  lew.  Of 
eoun&  in  ltMl,  shipping  ecroee  the  Alien  tie  stopped.  When  we  got 
into  the  war,  there  was  no  neutral  shipping.  In  December  1M1 
moet  neutral  shipping  disappeared  from  the  seat.  Prior  to  that  than 
had  been  neutral  snipping,  and  some  American  ships  hid  been 
running;  but  aa  of  that  tune  there  was  practically  nothing.  There 
are  today  a few  little  Spanish  and  a few  little  Portuguese  veMcis 
which  are  coming  in  here,  and  the  State  Department  continues  to 
isQue  visas  to  refugees.  We  are  issuing  tubs  to  the  extent  of  about 
100  a week.  Perhaps  it  is  a little  under,  perhaps  it  is  a little  more; 
but  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  100  a week.  They  are  all  carefully 
screened,  and  they  are  persona  in  whom  I think  the  people  of  the 
United  States  can  have  entire  confidence. 

But  the  point  ia  that  the  historic  attitude  of  the  United  States  as  a 
haven  for  the  oppressed  has  not  been  stopped.  The  Department  of 
State  has  kept  the  door  open.  It  is  carefully  screened,  but  the  door 
is  open,  and  the  demands  for  a wider  opening  cannot  be  justified  for 
the  time  being  because  there  just  is  not  any  transportation.  There 
are  vacancies  on  the  list  of  quotas,  and  any  wholesome,  proper  person 
who  appears  and  applies  for  permission  to  enter  the  United  States 
can,  under  the  laws  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  enter  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  limitation  of  100  per  week  is  now  imposed  by 
the  shipping  limitations  rather  than  by  any  limitations  of  the  State 
Department  as  to  the  number  of  visas  available? 

Mr.  Long.  The  movement  of  people  has  stopped.  You  cannot 
move  anywhere  in  the  world  today  except  in  the  United  States. 
You  can  go  bom  the  United  States  to  Canada,  you  can  go  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  you  can  go  from  the  United  States  to 
Cuba.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  you  can  move. 
Anywhere  else  you  have  to  get  exit  permits  to  go  even  across  rivers. 
Everything  is  under  military  control  throughout  Europe.  There  is 
not  one  town  in  Europe  today  from  which  you  can  leave  to  go  to 
another  town  in  Europe  without  military  control  or  some  supervision 
or  some  permission.  This  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  today 
which  admits  alien  enemies  by  nationality  into  its  intimate  midst  as 
citizens  if  they  care  to  come — the  only  country  in  the  world. 

This  is  roughly — very  roughly — the  situation  that  appeared  in  the 
United  States  and  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  used  the  word  * 'screening.*’  I mean  by  that  that  there  is  a 
nrocedure  set  up  in  the  State  Department.  It  is  an  interdepart- 
mental activity.  Representatives  of  the  War  Department,  Navy 
Department,  Department  of  Justice,  and  Department  of  State  sit, 
and  through  this  committee  persons  are  examined.  If  there  is  a 
negative  decision,  there  is  a nght  of  appeal  to  a review  committee 
which  Bits  and  holds  public  hearing,  u there  is  a negative  decision 
there,  it  goes  above  to  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  former  Senator 
Bulkley,  of  Ohio;  the  other  member  unfortunately  died  recently,  Mr. 
Frederick  Keppel,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Those  two 
gentlemen  served  as  a board  of  appeal.  They  were  appointed  by  the 
President  and  were  not  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
State. 

They  could  exercise  their  discretion  in  the  admission  of  persons  who 
had  been  denied  admission  below.  Mr.  Keppel,  after  a very  long 


public  service.  unfortunately  died  suddenly.  Hk  place  has  been 
taken  by  Judge  Helmick.  Judge  Hebnicc  was  formerly  of  the 
United  states  Court  in  China  and  haa  had  a long  record  of  public 
service  and,  I think,  has  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Mr.  K.  B. 
Kibble,  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  the 
alternate  member  of  the  board. 

If  the  decision  ia  negative  all  the  way  through,  at  the  end  of  6 
months  there  is  an  opportunity  to  reinstitute  the  application.  That  is 
aa  to  the  situation  here,  ana  we  have  glanced  at  the  situation  aa  it 
was  in  Europe. 

All  the  efforts  that  we  made  to  secure  help  for  the  people  who  were 
actually  within  the  confines,  jurisdiction,  and  control  of  the  German 
Government  ceased  as  of  July  1,  1941.  After  that  we  were  unable 
to  do  anything  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  northern  France,  or  in 
any  of  those  puces,  as  we  had  done  before.  We  could  not  issue  visas 
to  those  people  because  we  could  not  reach  them  to  deliver  the  visas. 
So  there  the  situation  haa  changed  somewhat. 

Something  over  a year  ago  a delegation  of  some  of  the  Jewish  leaders 
talked  to  me,  and  they  thought  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  there 
could  be,  instead  of  one  government  b^ing  active,  other  governments 
taking  part  in  this  activity.  Of  course,  we  had  no  desire  to  inject  any 
difference  of  thought  in  the  circle  of  the  governments  which  are 
united  in  the  war.  It  was  the  United  States  Government  itself  and 
alone,  practically,  which  had  done  most  of  these  things.  However,  we 
did  have  the  solid  help  and  cooperation  of  the  British  Government. 

We  and  the  British  were  looking  toward  the  placing  of  some  of 
these  people  who  found  themselves  in  Persia.  We  have  had  the  sup- 
port of  other  governments,  like  Mexico,  in  its  gracious  movement  to 
receive  thousands  of  these  refugees  there.  But  by  and  large  it  was 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which  formulated  the  policy  and 
which  carried  it  into  execution.  We  have  taken  into  tins  country 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Hitler  regime  and  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews,  until  today,  approximately  580,000  refugees.  The  whole  thing 
haa  been  under  the  quota,  during  the  period  of  10  years— all  under 
the  quota — except  the  generous  gesture  we  made  with  visitors’  and 
transit  visas  during  an  awful  period.  But,  as  I say,  the  United  States 
Government  is  the  one  that  formulated  the  policy  and  which  carried 
out  these  various  steps  and  tried  to  be  helpful  in  every  instance  to 
every  person  who  was  persecuted,  and  we  have  recognized  from  the 
start  that  the  Jews  were  the  most  persecuted  and  were  the  object  of 
more  antipathy  than  any  other  section  or  class  of  the  people,  though 
they  were  not  the  only  ones.  From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
terrible  wholesale  executions  of  other  people,  like  recently  in  Poland 
after  Hamburg  was  bombed  out  and  made  uninhabitable,  just  as 
Berlin  and  the  country  along  the  Ruhr  are  now  being  made  unin- 
habitable. The  Germans  went  into  northern  Poland  with  their 
armed  forces  and  just  hunted  down  the  people  there  and  killed  them 
like  rets  and  threw  them  away.  Then  they  took  over  the  houses  of 
the  Poles  and  transported  to  them  their  own  people. 

As  I said,  about  a year  or  more  ago  several  of  these  gentlemen  came 
to  Bee  me  and  said  that  they  appreciated  the  fact  that  we  had  carried 
a pretty  heavy  load,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  more  effective  if  we 
had  other  nations  associated  with  us;  if  we  could  make  this  an  inter- 
governmental movement  and  identify  other  governments  with  it.  I 
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readily  agreed.  We  then  tried  to  cast  about  for  a method  of  coopera- 
tion with  other  governments.  The  first  suggestion  made  was  that  the 
United  Nations  be  the  body  and  that  they  ao  this  themselves.  How- 
ever, after  considering  that  suggestion  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  would  be  inadequate,  because  there  were  the  countries  who  were 
neutral  and  who  were  contiguous  to  the  territory  in  which  these  people 
were  being  persecuted,  and  they  would  not  be  available  as  avenues 
of  egress  u they  were  not  included  in  the  movement.  Then  the  idea 
was  to  get  some  of  them  or  all  of  them,  if  possible,  identified  with  us. 
When  we  had  considered  that,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
probably  would  be  difficult  to  get  some  other  countries  to  join  a new 
organization  during  the  war. 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  REFUGEES 

So  we  considered  a little  further,  and  then  we  chose  the  product  of 
President  Roosevelt's  suggestion  back  in  1938,  when  he  called  the 
Evian  meeting  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  refugees  and  persons  who 
had  been  persecuted  by  this  oppression.  There  hadgrown  out  of  that 
what  was  called  an  in  tcrgovernmental  committee.  Tuirty-t  wo  nations 
belonged  to  that  committee,  neutrals  and  belligerents;  but  Germany 
did  not  belong,  of  course,  because  at  that  time  this  action  was  aimed 
more  or  less  at  a program  which  was  being  carried  on  by  Germany, 
Likewise,  Austria  and  the  little  satellite  countries  did  not  belong.  But 
the  other  governments  did. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Did  Russia  belong? 

Mr.  Long.  No;  I do  not  believe  Russia  ever  belonged.  Thirty-two 
nations  did  belong.  Here  is  a list  of  them,  and  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
read  them:  The  United  States  of  America,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Belgium,  Bolivia,  United  Kingdom,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  Columbia, 
Cuba,  Denmark,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Ireland,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  New  Zealand, 
Paraguay,  the  Netherlands,  Peru,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Uruguay, 
and  Venezuela.  That  is  29.  There  were  three  others  who  belonged— 
Costa  Rica,  Panama,  and  Guatemala— but  they  have  not  yet  joined 
in  the  present  movement.  They  have  been  invited  along  with  17 
additional  countries  and  if  all  accept  it  will  mean  a membership  of  49 
nations  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Refugees. 

We  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  since  we  had  already  a number  of 
governments  parties  to  this,  was  to  revitalize  it,  reform  it,  invigorate 
it,  hitch  up  the  horse  to  the  old  surrey,  and  go  down  the  road  with  it. 
That  was  the  best  instrumentality  that  we  had  at  hand.  We  could 
not  form  another  one  because  some  might  not  join.  It  was  carefully 
considered  at  the  White  House  and  the  State  Department.  Mr. 
Myron  Taylor,  in  whom  the  country  has  confidence,  was  the  American 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  still  is.  He  takes  a*  very 
great  interest  in  this  whole  thing.  We  confer  every  week.  Some- 
times two  or  three  times  a day  we  have  talked  about  this. 

BERMUDA  CONFERENCE  ON  REFUGEES 

So  it  was  decided  that  we  would  do  that,  but  it  could  not  be  done 
except  with  the  cooperation  of  the  British  Government.  Other  gov- 
ernments were  not  as  interested  as  we  were,  and  along  with  the  British 
Government  in  this  activity,  we  thought  we  could  induce  the  other  na- 
tions to  come  along,  because  several  of  the  units  of  the  British  Empire 
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were  members  of  the  organization  as  well  as  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
So  we  asked  the  British  Government  if  they  would  confer  with  us  to 
see  what  we  could  do  along  this  line,  and  they  said  they  would.  We 
did  not  want  a meeting  either  here  or  in  London,  and  when  the  British 
Government  learned  of  it,  it  said,  “Let  us  meet  at  Bermuda;  it  is  half 
way  across."  So  we  said  that  was  all  right;  we  would  go  to  Bermuda. 
At  Bermuda  we  conferred. 

This  is  a part  of  the  record  that  is  going  to  be  extremely  confidential 
from  now  on,  until  it  is  released,  and  I must  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to 
respect  the  whole  of  it,  because  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  this  part  and 
that  and  s&y  that  one  is  more  confidential  than  the  other. 

The  conference  at  Bermuda  came  to  some  very  definite  findings  and 
recommendations.  While  this  goes  on  the  record,  I am  asking  the 
committee  to  consider  it  most  confidential  for  the  time  being. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  you  have  stated  here  today  is  strietjy 
confidential.  We  are  in  executive  session,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid 
that  anything  will  leak  out,  because  it  is  all  confidential. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  BERMUDA  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Long.  We  have  reached  the  point  in  my  rather  rough,  rambling 
narrative  of  the  refugee  movement  where  we  have  tried  to  get  an  inter- 
governmental body  to  do  the  job  which  the  United  States  had  for  so 
long  been  doing.  We  came  to  an  understanding  on  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  Bermuda  Conference:  That  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  Governments  should  consult  together  with 
the  view  toward  immediate  action  to  obtain  the  use  of  neutral  shipping 
for  the  transportation  of  refugees,  this  duty  to  be  assumed  by  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  after  a revision  of  its  mandate.  Its  charter 
did  not  provide  for  some  of  the  activities  which  we  considered  it  would 
be  necessary  to  engage  in.  So  we  proposed  to  the  British  Government 
and  have  urged  the  member  nations  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  ac- 
tivity. 

Another  point  was  that  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
should  continue  their  efforts  for  the  release  from  Spain  of  the  French 
refugees  and  other  allied  nationals;  if  this  should  be  unsuccessful,  then 
both  categories  would  be  referred  to  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee. There  were  in  Spain  at  that  time  about  30,000  people  who 
had  come  across  the  Pyrenees.  There  were  French  citizens,  there  were 
German  refugees,  there  were  all  manner  of  people  who  had  escaped 
into  Spain.  The  Spanish  Government  had  placed  them  in  internment'’ 
camps.  Before  we  got  to  Bermuda,  before  this  was  engaged  in,  we 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  try  to  get  these  people  moved,  ana  we  had  the 
cooperation  of  the  British  Government.  Eventually  it  became 
necessary  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  Portuguese  Government  and 
the  French  National  Committee  in  north  Africa,  because  it  was  to 
French  territory  that  we  were  planning  to  take  these  people,  part  of 
them  for  permanent  residence,  and  part  of  them  for  temporary 
residence.  But  today  thh  movement  has  been  so  successful  that  there 
are  remaining  now  in  Spain  only  a few  thousand  of  these  allied  nap 
tionals.  Of  the  stateless  refugees  who  found  their  way  in,  there  are 
remaining  today  only  about  1,200.  Pro  vision  has  been  made  to  trans- 
fer them — and  the  movement  is  now  current;  it  has  all  been  agreed  to 
by  the  governments  concerned;  and  the  French  Committee — to  a 
place  of  residence  temporarily  m north  Africa.  About  600  or  700 
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people  who  escaped  from  France  into  Spain  hare  in  the  regular  course 
of  procedure  been  given  visas  and  bare  come  to  the  United  States. 
The  British  Government  is  tiring  to  take  some  of  them  in  case  they 
cannot  be  temporarily  located  in  north  Africa.  Many  of  them  have 
visas  for  Palestine,  and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  taken  care  of  in  north 
Africa  until  such  time  as  permanent  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
them.  That  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Bermuda  Con' 
ference,  and  it  is  being  carried  out. 

Another  Bermuda  proposal  was  for  the  arrangement  of  temporary 
residence  in  north  Africa  subject  to  military  considerations,  and  the 
necessity  for  considering  General  Eisenhower's  opinion  on  the  move' 
ment  and  of  its  interference  with  his  own  military  activities  there, 
his  lines  of  communication,  the  use  of  boats  to  transport  these  people, 
and  that  sort  of  thing;  and  the  French  National  Committee. 

The  idea  of  getting  them  out  of  Spain  was  that  Spain  could  not 
afford  to  keep  them  there,  Spain  is  nets  rich  country.  I think  about 
60,000  people  came  across  the  border  over  the  Pyrenees.  Spun 
could  not  afford  to  keep  these  people,  particularly  because  oi  its 
difficulty  in  feeding  its  own  people  in  time  of  war  and  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  transportation  of  food  supplies.  So  the  Jewish  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  here  and  several  other  agencies  were  inter- 
ested in  sending  money  into  Spain  to  help  them  help  these  refugees, 
and  they  were  very  successful.  We  supported  them  in  every  respect 
and  recommended  them  to  the  Ambassador,  and  asked  the  Ambssia- 
dor  to  help  them  and  arrange  with  the  Spanish  Government  for  them, 
and  they  were  able  to  get  these  people  out  of  refugee  camps  into  hotels 
and  to  pay  for  their  existence  until  we  could  get  them  out  of  Spain. 
The  object  of  getting  them  out  of  Spain  was  that  we  wanted  to 
siphon  the  people  out  of  that  country.  Tou  could  not  send  a regi- 
ment in  there  to  pull  people  out  of  Pans;  the  regiment  would  disappear 
in  the  course  of  a night.  The  German  Armies  would  doss  around 
them.  But  if  you  could  by  the  various  underground  movements, 
and  one  thing  or  another,  aid  people  to  get  across  the  Pyrenees  and 
into  Spain,  Spain  would  not  stop  them  on  her  side  from  coming  in 
if  we  would  get  them  out  of  Spam  and  they  were  in  passage  through 
Spain.  So  the  Spanish  situation  is  practically  cleared  up.  We  are 
ready  to  take  all  new  refugees  who  come  out  of  France  or  out  of 
other  occupied  territory.  Spain  will  assist  them. 

Spain  did  stop.  There  was  one  period  right  after  the  German 
occupation  of  unoccupied  France,  when  so  many  people — hundreds 
of  them— started  across  the  border,  when  the  Spanish  Government 
sent  its  armies  up  there  and  said,  “Stop."  So  we  immediately  took  it 
up  with  the  Spanish  Government  in  Madrid.  We  said.  “Do  not 
stop  these  people  from  coming  in;  we  will  try  to  get  them  out.  That 
is  the  job  of  toe  Germans  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains;  but  if 
they  do  not  stop  them,  don’t  you  stop  them." 

They  said,  “All  right."  They  withdrew  their  armies — they  were 
there  only  8 days — and  since  that  time  the  flow  has  been 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreed  to  go  to  the 
French  National  Committee  in  order  to  secure  favorable  consideration 
of  a proposal  to  admit  refugees  to  Madagascar,  trying  to  find  placet 
in  cate  uuy  were  available  m large  numbers.  If  refugees  were  avail- 
able, there  should  be  places  to  put  than,  perhaps  in  Cyrenaica,  Fska* 
tme,  north  »m  other 
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' The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  Gorernmenta  adopted, 
and  an  urging  adoption  by  the  European  Allied  Governments,  of  a 
joint  declaration  concerning  the  return  of  the  refugees  to  their  homes 
after  the  war.  That  was  a very  important  matter  which  will  require 
the  cooperation  of  our  governments  in  the  peace  treaties.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  you  do  not  want  to  talk  about.  We  do  not  want  to 
talk  about  it  now.  But  the  Axis  Nations  from  which  these  people 
have  been  forced  to  flee  must  be  forced  by  the  peace  treaties,  and  the 
military  if  necessary,  to  allow  these  people,  if  they  desire,  to  return 
home. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  alike  have  agreed  on  that  postwar  condition.  It  takes  some 
time  to  get  governments  to  agree  on  solemn  matters,  but  we  have 
agreed. 

The  next  conference  recommendation  is  that  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  be  invited  to  revise  its  mandate.  That  mandate  was  not 
sufficient  to  allow  these  activities.  We  and  Great  Britain  have  agreed 
on  the  revised  mandate  and  the  whole  thing  is  under  way. 

The  next  recommendation  is  that  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 

Soveramental  Committee  be  broadened  to  include  any  nations  which 
esire  to  participate  in  the  work,  and  to  invite  other  nations  to  do  so. 
The  next  is  that  provision  be  made  for  the  procurement  of  public 
and  private  funds  adequate  for  the  work  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee.  The  funds  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  are  to 
be  provided.  The  United  States  ana  Great  Britain  each  pay  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  entire  project  which  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee decides  upon  as  being  possible  of  execution,  and  which  is 
recommended  and  acceptable  to  both  of  our  Governments.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  coat  of  those  projects  will  be  or  where  the  activity  will 
be.  The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  through  a regular  appro- 
priation of  the  Congress.  There  has  been  in  years  past  a small 
appropriation  out  of  which  we  paid  the  secretariat  and  contributed 
our  smsll  share  of  the  administrative  expense. 

The  next  Bermuda  recommendation  was  that  the  staff  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  be  increased  and  a management  com- 
mittee created;  that  is,  to  revitalize  it  and  give  it  an  executive  com- 
mittee with  an  executive  secretary.  Mr.  Patrick  Malin,  who  is  well 
known  in  the  United  States — he  isa  member  of  the  Quakers,  and  their 
relief  societies,  and  has  had  much  experience  in  relief  and  refugee 
work — thus  became  the  vice  director  under  Sir  Herbert  Emerson, 
the  director. 

Furthermore,  the  Bermuda  Conference  stated  that  the  following 
points  be  referred  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  its  urgent 
consideration  immediately  subsequent  to  the  ratification  of  its  man- 
date; the  possibility  of  finding  countries  of  asylum  for  Polish  refugees 
in  Penis,  for  whom  no  destination  baa  hitherto  been  allotted.  Those 
are  about  6,000  or  8,000  who  still  remain  as  a remnant  of  that  miss 
migration,  of  which  something  over  100,000  got  into  Inn. 

The  next  recommendation  is  the  admission  of  refugee  children  of 
France  through  any  neutral  country.  We  tried  to  rave  children  from 
France  and  offered  to  accept  in  this  country  about  5,000  of  them. 
We  made  airangenente  with  the  French  Government  to  do  so. 
The  German  Government  refused  to  sanction  the  agreement.  There 
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were  about  200  of.  them  who  entered  the  United  State*  instead  of 
5,000.  The  German  Government  absolutely  and  positively  refused 
to  agree  to  it  but  went  on  record  as  stating  that  it  did  not  desire  to 
have  those  children  leave  rnd  would  not  permit  it. 

Another  recommendation  is  a provision  to  feed  and  finance  refugees 
in  neutral  couptriee — Switzerland,  Spain,  Turkey — if  they  get  there. 
I will  speak  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland  in  a few  minutes. 

Another  Bermuda  recommendation  was  to  ascertain  the  possibility 
of  the  reception  of  refugees  into  various  overseas  countries. 

So  much  concerns  the  Bermuda  recommendations.  N ow,  as  regards 
feeding  and  financing  refugees  in  neutral  countries,  since  that  time 
Switzerland  has  had  an  influx,  like  Sweden,  except  very  much  greater 
than  Sweden — perhaps  about  60,000  of  them,  if  my  figures  are  correct. 
About  60,000  persons  have  sought  refuge  in  Switzerland  since  the 
debacle  in  Italy.  Not  all  of  them  are  Jewish  people.  Some  of  them 
are  military;  they  are  from  the  Italian  Army  and  wanted  to  quit 
and  get  out.  Some  are  American  citizens  who  were  living  in  northern 
Italy.  Many  are  Jewish  people  from  northern  Italy,  and  aome  are 
Jewish  people  from  that  part  of  France  which  was  under  Italian 
occupation.  Then,  there  are  various  other  categories  of  persons 
making  up  the  total  of  approximately  60,000. 

Switzerland  is  confronted  with  a situation  where  she  has  to  have 
some  help.  She  cannot  take  care  of  60,000  people  when  she  is  living 
on  a ration.  We  ration  Switzerland,  Germany  rations  Switzerland 
as  to  the  food  she  ran  import  and  the  things  she  needs  and  what  things 
she  can  export  in  return  for  it.  Switzerland  cannot  just  say,  “Como 
in;  there  is  s turkey  for  dinner";  there  is  no  turkey.  So  there  is 
under  consideration  by  our  governmental  authorities  the  making  of 
an  allowance  to  the  Swiss  economy  in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to 
feed  these  people. 

Another  situation  developed  in  Sweden,  with  reference  to  refugees 
who  went  there.  Sweden  graciously  opened  her  doors  and  admitted 
somewhere  between  8,000  and  9,000,  of  whom  about  6,000  were 
Jewish.  There  were  6,000  registered  Jews  in  Denmark,  and  about 
8,000  people  fled,  and  about  80  percent  of  them  were  Jewish  and 
arrived  in  Sweden,  so  practically  all  the  Jews  in  Denmark  were  saved. 
There  were  two  small  boatloads  which  we  understand— not  authori- 
tatively, for  it  is  hard  to  get  information  as  to  what  exactly  goes  on 
in  Germany— but  we  understand  there  were  two  small  boatloads 
taken  from  Copenhagen  to  Gdynia  and  put  to  work  there.  Germany 
is  looking  for  labor.  She  has  got  all  her  own  German  men  in  the 
army,  and  she  wants  labor  back  home.  She  is  making  the  people 
work  as  hard  as  she  can  for  long  hours  and  under  hard  conditions. 
It  is  forced  labor.  She  has  done  it  with  a million  French  prisoners  of 
war  that  she  has  and  with  the  Italians  that  she  has  induced  to  go  to 
Germany  and  with  all  the  people  she  can  drag  out  of  Denmark, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  all  surrounding  countries,  that  are  not  German, 
and  she  makes  them  go  into  the  German  productive  machinery  ana 
work  15,  16,  or  18  hours  a day. 

Now,  those  were  the  recommendations  of  the  Bermuda  Conference. 
They  constituted  evidences  of  agreement  between  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  this  general  refugee  problem. 
Since  then,  as  a result  of  that,  this  committee  set  up  in  London  is 
actually  there  at  work  today.  There  are  proposals  being  made  to 
it  today  and  every  day.  It  has  regular  stated  meetings. 
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These  are  the  recommendations  which  the  conferees  at  Bermuda 
considered  feasible  to  make  at  that  tune.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Bermuda  Conference  considered  many  other 
questions  not  covered  by  these  recommendations.  The  conferees  in 
whom  the  British  and  American  Governments  had  and  have  the 
greatest  confidence  considered  every  possible  phase  of  the  refugee 

Sueetion  and  particularly  the  tragic  situation  of  the  Jewish  people  of 
lurope.  They  examined  every  possibility  for  their  rescue  and  relief 
no  matter  how  remote  it  seemed  at  that  time.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  conferees,  while  not  competent  finally  to  pare 
upon  the  military  considerations  involved  in  many  of  these  questions, 
had  nevertheless  to  keep  them  constantly  in  mind. 

UNITED  STATU  SUPPORT  OP  ADDITIONAL  RSTUQRR  PROJECTS 

I have  here  another  memorandum.  I think  I can  take  up  the  things 
that  have  the  support  of  our  Government  irrespective  of  projects  that 
we  have  discussed  in  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  program  and 
the  results  of  the  Bermuda  Couference. 

The  first  is  the  question  of  an  assembly  center  in  north  Africa  fur 
the  refugees  from  Spain,  which  since  its  institution  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  United  States  and  British  Governments  independently  of 
the  Bermuda  Conference,  although  it  was  initiated  by  the  Bermuda 
Conference,  and  it  has  actually  borne  fruit  in  that  the  larger  committee 
have  actually  now  given  their  formal  cor  .sent  to  the  camp  and  every- 
thing. Arrangements  are  presently  being  made  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  remaining  1,200  stateless  persons  out  of  Spain  into  Africa. 
I might  also  mention  in  this  last  transaction  Portugal  graciously 
answered  our  request  to  let  them  go  through  Portugal  to  Portuguese 
ports  on  the  Atlantic,  there  to  take  ship  down  to  Africa. 

We  have  had  also — we  still  have — the  program  for  refuge  for  Jewish 
children  in  other  neutral  countries.  In  one  case  the  neutral  Govern- 
ment asked  the  German  Government  to  let  her  take  persons  that  would 
be  selected  for  her  somehow  by  some  charitable  or  proper  organiza- 
tions in  Germany— 20,000  Jewish  children — and  take  them  out  of 
Germany  and  into  its  own  teiritoiy,-and  that  she  would  take  care  of 
them  there  and  that  we  would  contribute  to  their  expense.  The 
neutral  Government  was  unable  to  get  any  favorable  response  from 
the  German  Government.  The  original  inquiry  is  still  in  process. 
The  Goman  Government,  the  request  having  been  made  some  time 
ago,  has  not  indicated  that  it  will  accept;  nevertheless,  we  are  trying 
to  get  the  neutral  Government  to  continue  its  activities. 

Mr.  Vorys.  Are  there  more  than  20,000? 

Mr.  Lono.  There  are  20,000  children  in  addition  to  other  refugees. 
Then  we  are  going  to  support  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee in  its  efforts  to  send  food  from  Turkey,  through  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  Committee,  to  the  Jews  in  Trans  nistria.  It  is 
hard  to  get  things.  We  have  been  trying  to  help  the  J.  D.  C.  get 
food  supplies,  but  the  food  supplies  must  be  obtained  within  the  block- 
age. The  blockade  military  officers  and  the  blockade  authorities  will 
not  permit  food  to  be  shipped  through  the  blockade  to  German- 
occupied  territory  or  to  Germany.  I think  that,  with  every  assur- 
ance of  success,  this  arrangement  will  be  concluded. 
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There  is  the  maintenance  of  Polish  refugees  in  Mexico,  which  I 
mentioned  on  several  occasions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  that 
now  except  to  say  that  that  movement  is  still  current.  Only  about 
2 weeks  ago  another  boatload  arrived,  and  there  are  other  boatloads 
expected.  It  is  a question  of  finding  ships  that  can  carry  people, 
even  coming  back  from  the  fronts  today,  coming  back  across  the 
ocean. 

Then  there  is  the  offer  to  Switzerland  of  assistance  in  caring  for 
refugees  escaping  from  Axis-held  territory  into  that  country.  We 
offered  to  help  Switzerland  and  as  far  as  our  economy  permits. 

Then,  there  is  the  project  of  cooperation  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  an  endeavor  to  evacuate  refugees  .from  the  Rillmu  to  Pales- 
tine through  Turkey.  That  ha?  not  been  successful  in  the  past.  We 
had  tried  various  schemes  at  the  time  of  the  Bermuda  Conference. 
There  was  a proposal  that  two  ahipe  would  be  chartered;  they  would 
leave  a port  on  the  Black  Sea  and  go  to  Turkey,  from  where  the 
refugees  would  go  directly  to  Palestine.  They  would  cany  5,000 
Jewish  children.  When  they  called  me  one  morning,  we  could  not 
find  money  to  underwrite  this.  It  is  an  expensive  proposition  when 
it  comes  to  moving  a lot  ofjpeople  and  paying  for  their  transportation 
and  their  keep  en  route.  The  estimated  cost  was  about  a half  miHi«m 
dollars  for  this  one  trip.  In  the  course  of  the  day  I could  not  secure 
funds.  I approached  the  White  House  and  got  an  allocation  of 
5300,000  or  so  much  aa  might  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  one-half.  Unfortu- 
nately, although  we  bad  the  money  and  were  ready,  the  project  could 
not  be  accomplished  because  the  German  Government,  in  the  last 
analysis,  got  wind  of  it  and  stopped  the  movement  of  ships  and  told 
the  Rumanian  Government  she  was  no*  to  be  a party  to  any  such 
movement. 

Then  there  wss  a joint  warning  with  Great  Britain,  through  the 
Swiss  Government,  to  Balkan  authorities  against  the  mistreatment 
of  the  people  under  Nazi  oppression.  I wish  I had  that  document 
with  me  so  that  I might  read  it  to  you.  I think  it  is  the  strongest  mm 
that  the  State  Department  ever  Bent. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  it  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Long.  No;  I understand  that  we  cannot  put  it  ini^  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  wished  you  had  it  here,  and  I was 
wishing  that  we  had  it 

Mr.  Long.  But  it  was  without  effect.  Telegrams  sent  to 
people  are  not  going  to  be  given  any  attention. 

Then  there  is  the  offer  of  assistance  to  Sweden  in  connection  with 
her  reception  of  Jews  and  other  people  from  Denmark.  We  offered  to 
do  our  part  in  making  generous  contributions,  but  «he  «uH  ah»  riiH 
not  think  it  was  necessary;  she  thought  it  was  an  obligation  on  the 
Swedish  Government.  She  did  not  even  want  to  receive  contribu- 
tions from  the  Danish  Government  in  exile;  that  she  would  endeavor 
to  advance  all  the  costs  necessary  herself,  and  that  some  icttiement 
could  be  made  if  any  was  deemed  proper  in  the  future. 

Them  is  a request  for  the  International  Red  Cross  to  endeavor  to 
investigate  and  report  on  Jewish  atrocities  in  Poland,  which  has  not 
been  permitted  by  the  German  authorities.  We  have  tried  to  get  the 
Red  Cross  to  act  as  an  agent  in  order  to  get  an  authentic  story,  but 
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the  German  authorities  have  absolutely  preheated  the  Bed  Ooes 
from  any  itopa  oonetning  the  activities  going  on  in  Poland. 

There  is  maintenance,  in  cooperation  with  British  authorities,  ot 
refugees  in  Spain  and  the  provision  erf  means  for  their  evacuation  by 
intercession  with  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  still  going  on  and 
about  to  be  completed. 

Then  there  is  the  support  of  the  plan  for  removing  children  tem- 
porarily from  Axis-held  territory  to  neutral  countries  in  varying 
numbers  up  to  a maximum  of  100,000  for  rehabilitation  in  those  coun- 
tries where  they  could  get  food  end  where  we  would  put  the  food  where 
the  children  could  be  nourished  end  brought  back  to  something  like 
a normal  state  of  physical  well  being  and,  after  they  bad  been  there 
for  2 or  3 months  and  had  gotten  strong,  they  would  go  back  home 
and  some  other  children  would  come  in. 

Then  there  is  the  agreement  with  the  British  Government  to  under- 
write costs  of  approved  refugee  relief  projects  put  forward  by  the 
intergovernmental  committee.  Hie  British  Government  and  our- 
selves will  each  underwrite  half  of  that  expense.  It  is  expected  that 
other  member  governments  will  make  contributions  toward  these 


expenses. 

Now  that,  briefly,  is  the  picture  of  Europe  as  it  was,  the  United 
States  as  it  was,  and  the  present  activities  in  which  we  are  now 


engaged  and  the  instrumentality  which  we  Bet  up,  which  was  done 
after  very  careful  consideration  and  deliberation  in  the  setting  up 
of  this  intergovernmental  committee  and  revitalizing  it  and  amplify - 
ingit  with  funds  and  authority  and  everything  we  had  to  give  it. 

You  are  faced  now  with  a resolution  which  “urges  the  creation 
by  the  President  of  a commission  of  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military 
experts  to  formulate  and  effectuate  a plan  of  immediate  action 
designed  to  save  the  surviving  Jewish  people  of  Europe  from  extinction 
at  tne  hands  of  Nasi  Germany.” 

Everybody  that  1 know,  everybody  in  the  Department  of  State, 
and  everybody  that  I have  come  in  contact  with  is  interested,  and 
a lot  of  them  have  been  active  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  Jewish 
people  from  the  terrorian  of  the  Nazis. 

Hie  State  Department  has  had  from  the  beginning  quite  an 
organization,  which  has  been  the  agency  of  the  Government  which 
has  been  in  charge  of  it.  Acting  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  I have 
been  in  supervisory  control  and  directum  of  its  movements.  Under 


me,  as  advisers  and  assistanta,  are  three  gentlemen  who  serve  more 
or  leas  as  a council — Mr.  Brandt,  Mr.  Travers,  and  Mr.  Reams. 

Mr.  Brandt  is  my  executive  assistant  and  ia  concerned  with  all  the 
activities  of  my  office. 


Mr.  Beams  is  in  the  European  division  and  brings  to  the  conferences 
an  understanding  of  the  political  situations  developing  in  Europe  and 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  generally  concerning  the  European  theater. 
Mr.  Travers  ia  chief  of  the  visa  division  which,  from  the  beginning, 
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of  State  through  which  all  of  these  movements  above  enumerated 
hare  been  earned  on.  That  is,  the  visa  division  is  large,  well  staffed, 
and  competent,  andika  beetf  the  working  nucleus,  thewerkinggSBglia 
in  the  Department  which  has  functioned  and  is  part  of  the  organisation 
which  is  carried  on. 
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la  that  division  also  is  the  machinciy  for  examining  end  sotoening 
the  persona  who  oome  into  the  United  States.  They  originate  abroad 
and  they  oome  out  of  the  same  situation  as  the  refugees  abroad.  So, 
naturally,  it  has  been  part  of  the  same  movement  in  two  different 
sections  of  the  Visa  Division:  one  concerning  refugees  abroad  and  one 
concerning  immigrants  entering  into  this  country. 

That  organization  haB  been  functioning,  now,  for  4 years  and  it  has 
been  very  active  in  each  of  the  phases  of  all  this  movement 

I have  described  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  Bet  up  and  the  met  that  neutrals  might  not  be  induced  to 
join  a new  movement  the  activities  of  which  would  be  directed  against 
what  Germany  would  consider  to  be  ita  interests. 

There  has  been  an  agency  of  the  American  Government  actually 
attending  to  these  affairs  for  a little  more  than  4 yean.  There  is  now 
an  international  agency  set  up  at  the  instigation  and  cooperating 
with  the  United  States  Government;  and  I think  your  committee  will 
desire  to  consider  whether  any  step  you  might  take  would  be  con- 
strued as  a repudiation  of  the  acta  of  the  executive  branch  of  your  own 
Government,  or  whether  any  action  on  your  part  would  be  inter- 
preted as  s repudiation  of  the  cause  of  the  Jews — which  would  be  very 
unfortunate  or  whether  the  action  which  you  might  take  would  consti- 
tute a reflection  upon  the  actious  of  the  Intergovernmental  body  and 
the  other  governments,  members  of  that  body,  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  American  Government  in  its  activities  and  which  are 
currently  very  actively  engaged  in  these  matters.  I think  you  will 
have  very  pointedly  to  consider  that  the  Jewish  people  are  entitled  to 
every  encouragement  and  expression  of  sympathy,  and  that  you  cer- 
tainly would  not  care  to  make  a statement,  or  pass  a resolution,  now 
that  one  has  been  introduced,  that  would  fail  to  include  some  very 
definite  statement  about  the  interest  of  the  American  Government  in 
the  Jews,  because  the  Government  has  been  interested  in  them.  They 
have  not  been  the  only  refugees  we  have  been  interested  in.  We  have 
been  interested  in  refugees;  and  I think  there  has  been  some  indis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  officers  to  accept  the  thought  that  the 
American  Government  ought  to  specialize  and  make  it  particularly 
direct  that  we  are  interested  only  in  the  Jews.  We  have  felt  from  the 
start  that  we  could  not  exclude  other  persons  from  our  governmental 
and  official  activities. 

1 have  thought  many  times  of  the  very  definite  and  pertinent  fact 
that  there  is  no  man  or  woman  in  this  room  that  I know  of  whose 
ancestors  were  not  refugees.  Mine  were,  every  one  of  them.  So  far 
as  I know,  the  ancestors  of  almost  all  of  my  friends  came  here  because 
conditions  abroad,  and  some  of  them  were  conditions  of  persecution- 
some  from  France,  some  from  Sweden,  some  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  I know  that  a great  many  Germans  came  here  after  the 
movement  of  1848,  and  their  descend  enta  are  some  of  the  very  best 
citizens  that  we  have  here.  We  all  run  back,  sooner  or  later,  by 
nearer  or  farther  degree,  to  a refugee  who  was  our  original  ancestor; 
and  nobody  can  think  of  the  United  States  except  as  tang  a govern- 
ment composed  of  the  descendente  of  refugees  and  interested  in 
saving  those  who  are  in  danger  of  their  lives  or  their  liberties-  because 
of  religious,  lacial,  or  political  persecution. 

Members  of  the  committee,  I think  I should  bring  my  statement  to 
a dose  and  leave  it  on  that  basis. 
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Tka  Chairman.  Mr.  Long,  I do  not  think  you  hare  elaborated 
upon  this  resolution.  I think  the  committee  would  like  to  hmar  mors 
upon  what  is  in  your  mind  with  reference  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Lono.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  more  or  leas  for  the 
committee.  It  is  hardly  for  the  Department  of  State  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  I think  it  is  more  or  leas  a matter 
for  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Secretary,  I want  to  thank  you  for  your  very 
full  and  fair  statement  covering  the  period  in  which  you  were  con- 
nected with  the  State  Department  and  looking  after  the  refugee 

Emblems,  and  I must  say  that  I have  been  very  much  impressed  and 
ave  learned  a great  many  things  that  I did  not  really  know  the 
Government  had  been  doing.  Personally,  I want  to  express  my 
approbation  and  approval  of  what  you  have  tried  to  do  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  in  connection  with  these  very  trying 
and  difficult  problems.  I think  I have  now  in  my  own  mind  a better 
conception  of  just  what  has  been  done  than  I ever  had  before. 

I can  understand  that  publicity  of  env  kind  with  reference  to  many 
of  the  phases  of  the  matter  you  have  discussed  would  hinder  rather 
than  help  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Long.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Johnson.  This  resolution  recommends  and  urges  the  creation 
by  the  President  of  a commission  of  diplomatic,  economic,  and  military 
experts  to  formulate  and  effectuate  a plan  of  immediate  action  designed 
to  save  the  surviving  Jewish  people  of  Europe  from  extinction  at  the 
bends  of  Nazi  Germany.  In  other  words,  another  agency  of  that  kind 
created  by  virtue  of  the  reeolution  would  be  a duplication  of  measures 
that  are  already  functioning  and  have  been  for  several  years? 

Mr.  Long.  That  agency  has  been  functioning  for  over  5 years.  It 
has  been  functioning  now  on  a broader  basis  for  perhaps  6 months. 
It  has  been  set  upend  is  today  functioning. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  creation,  then,  of  another  agency  would  simply 
be  an  overlapping  or  duplication  of  the  powers  and  the  functions  now 
being  exercised  by  the  Intergovernmental  Committee.  That  was 
first  set  up  when? 

Mr.  Long.  It  was  first  set  up  in  1938,  at  the  call  of  President 
Roosevelt.  It  was  attended  reluctantly  by  some  of  the  other  govern- 
ments, and  Mr.  Myron  Taylor  was  able,  by  virtue  of  his  persistent 
ability,  if  I may  describe  it  as  such— and  it  is  a fairly  good  descrip- 
tion—by  virtue  of  his  ability  he  arranged  that  there  be  some  agree- 
ment and  transferred  the  meeting  to  London  and  got  the  heads  of  the 
British  Government  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  agency  has  been  set  up  and  has  been  going 
for  5 years? 

Mr.  Long.  Over  5 years,  now., 

Mr.  Johnson.  And  that  joint  committee  is  trying  to  do  the  very 
thing  that  this  resolution  would  direct  this  new  commission  to  do;  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Lono.  I do  not  know  what  the  reeolution  would  direct  the 
commission  to  do. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  stated  in  the  language  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Lono.  But  we  are  trying  to  do  everything  we  can,  and  we  did, 
within  the  territory  of  Germany,  take  all  kinds  of  stops  that  were 
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panbfe  to  take  while  we  had  diplomatic  representatives  ud  consular 
representatives  within  German  territory,  out  when  we  got  into  a 
state  of  war  with  Germany,  and  prior  to  the  state  of  war,  when  they 
excluded  our  consular  officers,  we  were  unable  to  cany  on  that  function 
in  Germany.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  back  into  Gennuiy  since, 
but  have  not  yet  succeeded.  I hope  the  day  will  be  soon. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I think  that  most  of  the  witnesses  whu  appeared  in 
support  of  this  resolution  have  agreed  that  the  specific  thing  that  they 
think  might  be  accomplished  by  the  resolution  would  be  to  find  places 
for  the  Jewish  and  other  refugees  to  go.  They  say  that  they  think  it 
is  possible  for  refugees  to  escape  from  Germany  and  the  occupied 
countries  if  they  had  any  place  to  go.  So  they  seem  to  think  that  if 
this  new  commission  should  be  set  up  it  would  oe  able  to  get  countries 
to  say,  “You  can  come  here  and  we  will  give  you  a place  to  come." 

Tins  joint  committee  has  been  doing  that  very  thing,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Long.  Yes;  and  the  United  States  Government,  incidentally, 
and  its  representatives  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Johnson.  So,  if  we  had  a new  commission  set  up  there  would 
simply  be  two  committees  trying  to  do  one  and  the  same  thing?  Am 
I right  in  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Long.  I do  not  like  to  state  that  categorically,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I see  your  position.  Your  position  is  that  we  would 
want  you  to  give  this  committee  all  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  what 
has  been  done  and  what  is  now  being  done,  and  then  let  the  committee 
draw  its  own  conclusion.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  like,  ae  a repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department,  to  tell  this  committee  what  you 
think  ought  to  be  done;  you  want  us  to  exercise  our  own  independent 
judgment.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Long.  I will  say  this,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  the  State  Department 
has  always  been,  during  the  4 years  I have  been  connected  with  the 
matter,  and  is  today  ready  to  receive  any  suggestion  from  the  Congress, 
from  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  or  from  any  interested  public  offi- 
cial, and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  cany  out  any  suggestion  that 
ie  feasible. 

Along  the  line  of  that  thought  may  I read  the  mandate  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Long  (reading): 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  n hereby  em- 
powered by  the  member  elates  to  undertake  negotiations  with  neutral  or  allied 
states  or  organimiions  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve, 
maintain,  and  transport  those  peracms  displaced  from  their  homes  by  their  efforts 
to  escape  from  areas  where  their  lives  and  liberty  are  in  danger  on  account  of 
their  race,  religion,  or  political  beliefs.  The  operation  of  the  Committee  shall 
extend  to  all  countries  from  whieh  refugees  come,  as  a result  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
or  in  whieh  they  may  find  refuge.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  empowered 
to  receive  and  disburse,  for  the  purposes  enumerated  above,  funds  both  public 
and  private. 

In  other  words,  they  are  given  plenary  authority  to  do  whatever 
they  can,  within  and  without  Germany  and  the  occupied  territories. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I believe  that  is  all  I care  to  aak,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Thank  you. 

The  Chaibman.  Mr.  Chiperfield? 

Mr.  Chip aan  cu>.  Mr.  Long,  I want  to  compliment  you  on  your 
statement.  I think  you  have  done  a splendid  job,  and  I think  you 
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•re  doing  everything  that  am  be  done.  From  tin  testimony  which 
you  have  given,  it  it  obvious  to  me  that  • grant  deel  of  the  negotiation* 
must  be  secret,  because,  as  you  stated,  there  was  one  movement  out 
of  Germany  that  the  Germans  learned  of,  and  then  it  wae  not  suocoaa 
ful.  Under  thoee  circumstances,  if  we  were  to  vote  this  resolution 
down,  I wonder  if  the  statement  that  we  might  give  out  to  the  press 
should  be  very  carefully  drawn,  and  I am  wondering  if  it  would  be 
within  your  province,  if  this  committee  did  draw  up  some  kind  of  a 
statement  ana  asked  for  your  approval,  for  you  to  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Lotto.  I think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  voteit  down,  very 
unwise,  in  a way.  It  is  on  the  table,  and  receiving  the  consideration 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  I think  this  is  s very  important 
momeht  in  the  history  of  this  refugee  movement,  and  I think  the 
Jewish  people  are  looking  forward  to  this  action  and  the  decision  of 
the  committee,  and  I think  that  if  entirely  negative  action  were  taken 
here  it  would  be  misconstrued  and  might  react  against  the  Jewish 
people  under  German  control. 

Mr.  Chjperfield.  1 certainly  would,  not  want  that  to  happen.  Is 
it  tout  suggestion  that  we  pass  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Long.  I am  glad  to  give  my  advice  and  counsel,  but  1 hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  the  committee  in  its 
deliberations. 

Mr.  Chifervibld.  We  all  want  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Long.  Yes;  1 am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Chiferpield.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish the  result. 

Mr.  Long.  You  may  oome  to  that  decision  in  your  deliberations. 
If  you  are  finished  with  me,  I should  be  glad  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
retire. 

Mr.  Chiperpield.  That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Burgin? 

Mr.  Burgin.  I do  not  know  that  I have  any  auestions.  I want  to 
tell  the  Secretary,  of  course,  how  I appreciate  nis  coming  here  and 
tettkig  the  committee  about  bis  activities  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  I did  have  in  mind  asking  you  if  you  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  or  necessary  to  pass  a resolution  that  would  implement 
your  efforts. 

Mr.  Long.  I will  have  to  leave  that  to  the  committee.  I can  tell 
you  what  the  circumstances  are  and  what  the  history  of  the  movement 
has  been  and  how  we  have  participated  and  how  we  have  organised 
to  handle  the  situation,  but  I must  allow  the  committee  to  draw  ita 
own  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Vorya. 

Mr.  Vorys.  Mr.  Secretary,  after  hearing  your  statement  I am  not 
very  much  disposed  to  take  any  action  which  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  saying,  “Call  a policeman,”  or  that  I would  simply  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent ana  the  Secretary  of  State,  “Why  don't  you  do  something  about 
this?” 

Thera  are  two  things  I wondered  about.  Possibly  you  have 
covered  them  in  your  earlier  statement.  One  was  that  we  have 
before  us  another  resolution  urging  action  with  reference  to  feeding 
of  children  with  an  attempt  to  nave  this  committee  and  the  Congress 
make  a gesture  toward  breaking  the  blockade  to  that  extent. 
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Would  you  can  to  give  us  your  view  on  that? 

Mr.  Long.  Yes;  I would  be  very  glad  to,  Mr,  Vriy*.  The  fact  is 
that  those  matters,  in  the  last  analysis,  were  decided  by  the  blockade 
authorities,  and  there  baa  been  imposed  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  importation  of  bulk  foodstuffs  into  occupied  territory 
through  the  blockade.  They  have  permitted  and  we  have  permitted 
and  encouraged  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  within  the  blockade  for 
distribution  in  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  and  we  have  even  gener- 
ously construed  Portugal  as  being  within  the  blockade,  to  include 
sardines  and  other  fish  which  she  goes  out  of  the  blockade  to  catch. 
But  we  have  considered  that  as  within  the  blockade,  and  not  pene- 
trating the  blockade.  This  goes  only  to  neutral  countries  or  to  Red 
Cross  agencies.  Tbs  neutral  countries  get  allowances  further  under 
the  Board  of  Econimic  Warfare’s  negotiations  carried  on  under  the 
supervirion  of  the  Department  of  State  on  economic  matters,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  import  and  to  buy  in  exchange  for  certain  exports 
and  certain  political  actions  certain  quantities  of  food  and  material  to 
carry  along  their  economic  life. 

As  regards  the  Red  Cross  activities,  the  importations  consist  of 
food  ana  clothing.  The  food  is  in  the  form  that  goee  to  prisoners 
of  war  and  consists  of  packages  of  about  11  pounds  weight,  of  which 
every  American  soldier  gets  one  package  per  week.  It  consists  of 
concentrated  foods  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  there  are  great 
warehouses  and  places  where  we  reserve  supplies  shipped  in  advance 
so  that  they  will  always  be  allowed  to  have  it,  both  in  Switzerland 
and  in  Sweden,  and  they  are  actually  delivered  to  the  persons  for 
whom  they  are  intended  and  receipts  are  received.  Clothing  goee  to 
prisoners  of  war  and  to  our  allied  prisoners  of  war.  We  have  allowed 
our  allies  under  lend-lease  and  by  direct  purchase  clothing  which  the 
Board  of  Economic  Warfare  has  permitted.  The  clothes  have  to  be 
marked  and  made  distinguishable.  They  are  not  military  uniforms, 
but  stripes  are  woven  into  the  material  so  that  the  Germans  cannot 
get  and  use  the  things.  They  include  cape,  coats,  underclothes, 
pants,  shoes,  and  also  medical  supplies.  For  instance,  there  is  just 
now  being  sent  to  France  20,000,000  units  of  iTt*nKn  for  distribution 
to  the  people  in  France,  the  general  population. 

Mr.  Vorts.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Germans  would  be  willing 
to  relax  the  blockade  sufficiently  to  permit  food  for  children  to  go 
through.  There  have  been  experiments  which  show  that  this  food 
would  go  through  and  get  to  the  children  and  not  get  to  the  Germans 
and  would  not  be  a substitute  for  German  food.  But  while  the 
blockade  is  on  it  cannot  be  done,  which  sounds  like  an  extremely 
harsh  view. 

Mr.  Long.  The  blockade  authorities,  Mr.  Vorys,  have  two  prints 
of  view  in  mind.  The  first  is  the  fact  that  if  you  send  a week’s  supply 
of  food,  and  supply  it  each  week  to  a family  in  Antwerp,  the  German 
Government  uses  the  food  that  the  family  would  otherwise  use;  and 
irrespective  of  whether  this  food  reaches  that  family,  it  is  a contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  and  the  fighting  strength  of  the  German  Army, 
because  that  much  food  is  released  for  the  German  Army. 

The  second  is  that  we  have  tried  and  again  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  German  Government  to  have  an  organisation  go  into  it  and 
have  direction  and  control  of  the  articles  in  question,  and  we  hare  not 
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succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Gennen  Government, 
excepting  in  certain  matters  of  the  Red  Cross  under  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Everybody  except  the  Japanese  were  parties.  I think 
the  Russian  Government  was  not  a party  either. 

Mr.  Vorts.  One  further  question.  Two  or  three  of  the  witnesses 
have  stated  to  the  committee  that  either  the  direct  or  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  open  Palestine  to  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Long.  I do  not  consider  it  as  concerned  with  the  Palestine 
question. 

Mr.  Vortb.  Some  of  the  witnesses  have  said  they  did  not  consider 
it  as  concerned  with  it.  Others  have  said  they  considered  it  as  con- 
cerned with  that  question;  and  one  said  it  was  the  only  solution  to 
any  commission  which  would  be  created.  So  we  have  had  a good 
bit  of  discussion  about  that  matter  before  us.  Would  you  care  to 
give  us  the  facts  as  to  that  situation? 

Mr.  Long.  I cannot  give  you  the  facte;  I can  only  give  you  my  own 
reaction.  I have  not  heard  that  point  of  view  expressed,  and  the 
thought  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  had  any  relation  to  Palestine 
except  that  incidentally  persons  who  were  going  out  of  Africa  might 
go  to  Palestine  if  there  was  opportunity;  and  I understand  there  is 
continuing  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  I nave  a letter  from  the  British  Government  say- 
ing that  it  is  a continuing  opportunity.  The  British  Government 
wrote  me  a letter  to  that  effect.  I will  read  it  afterward  to  the  com* 
mittee. 

Mr.  Long.  I am  glad  that  Mr.  Bloom  is  able  to  make  that  state- 
ment Heretofore  the  Department  of  State  has  been  unable  to  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  Vorts.  One  witness  said  that  what  was  necessary  was  to  break 
down  any  of  the  regulations  which  were  preventing  any  of  the  4f000,000 
Jews  of  Europe  that  could  get  away  from  getting  into  Palestine,  and 
that  therefore  that  was  what  we  should  follow  up  in  this  resolution. 
Other  witnesses  disagreed  entirely  with  that.  But  that  matter  was 
injected  into  the  hearings  on  this  resolution  very  vehemently  by  two 
or  three  of  the  witnesses. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  May  I interrupt  there? 

Mr.  Vorts.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  That  is  emphasized  in  a page  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Rogers.  This  resolution  was  specifica!ly*drawn  up  to  eliminate 
Palestine.  Any  time  that  you  inject  that  into  the  refugee  situation  it 
reacts  to  the  harm  of  the  refugees. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  have  the  clerk  read  a letter  received 
today  by  me  from  the  British  Embassy. 

The  Clerk  [reading]: 

Hon.  8ol  Bloom. 

Gfcdsrmoii,  amiss  CmnnUm  cm  Pttreiqn  Ajfairt, 

* WaJUufton,  D.  C. 

Data  Mm.  Coxouukan:  You  may  recollect  telephoning  to  me  on  November 
IS  about  the  position  which  the  British  Government  hsi  taken  to  permit  Jewish 
immigration  into  Palestine  after  the  end  of  the  White  Paper  period,  if  the  quota  is 
not  filled  up  then,  aa  it  probably  will  not  be.  The  subeianee  of  the  conversation 
was  telephoned  to  Mr.  Law  who  has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  message. 
He  would  eee  no  objection  at  all  to  your  telling  your  Mends  that  you  did  raise  this 
point  during  the  general  discoasion  on  Palestine  assistance  to  refugees  which  was 
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bald  during  the  Bmnidt  Cwftnoa*,  wd  that  you  had  Mwrtau*d  tt» 
qimttcm  was  already  receiving  *tt«ttion  from  the  British  authorities  eonoomed. 

Mr.  Uv  Mks  ma  to  give  you  his  most  frieodljr  greetings. 

Chairman.  The  British  Parliament  has  already  acted  upon  this 
and  has  extended  the  time  of  the  thirtar^idd  itwwmM  that  are  poiv 
m<tted  to  enter  Palestine  according  to  the  white  paper,  which  expiree 
on  March  31,  1944.  They  have  extended  the  time,  so  that  any  Jew 
that  oan  present  himself  at  Palestine  up  to  thirty-odd  thousand  wiH 
be  permitted  at  any  time. 

-Mr.  Johnson,  what  is  the  amount? 

The  Chauuuk.  I think  it  is  34,000  mute  the  white  paper.  There 
were  75,000  permitted  to  enter  Palestine,  and  there  are  thirty -odd 
thousand  remaining,  I believe,  or  around  that  figure. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  quota  is  not  filled? 

The  Chairman.  No.  But  in  answer  to  Mr.  Bogers  and  Mr. 
v have  a copy  of  the  advertisement  that  was  in  the  New 

York  Times  tio  other  day,  and  also  in  the  New  York  Sun*  and 
question  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  advertisement. 

Mr.  Vokts.  If  I could  bring  my  question  back  before  the  Secretary; 
Of  course*  this  resolution  does  not  exclude  such  action  as  the  advertise- 
incut  and  the  three  witnesses  have  stated  it  included  We  have  had 
three  witnesses  and  a lot  of  advertisements  arguing  not  for  a oon- 
tmuaUon  of  the  white  paper  quota,  but  aiguing  that  this  committee 
should  go  into  the  matter  of  creating  a Jewish  home  in  Palestine; 
one  witness  said  that  if  this  commission  were  created  of  course  he 
his  colleagues  would  expect  immediately  to  bring  pressure  on  the  new 
commission  to  take  action  toward  creating  a Jewish  home  in  Palestine. 

I wondered  whether  you  could  give  us  any  of  the  diplomatic  or 
roihtary  situation  which  might  be  involved  if  such  activities  were 

Mr.  Long.  I cannot  add  much  to  what  your  knowledge  already  is* 
if  I can  add  anything*  Of  course  you  realize  that  Palestine  is  operated 
under  a mandate  of  the  League  of  Xations  granted  to  the  British 
Government  and  that  we  were  not  parlies  to  the  authority  which 
created  the  mandate*  We  made  a treaty  subsequently  with  Great 
Britian  so  as  to  give  us  a right  under  the  mandate  to  protect  the  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  Palestine*  But  the  question  of  Paleetinsjhas 
a larger  significance  than  just  the  authority  which  created  it,  and  we 
have  always  been  interested,  and  I think  Mr.  Bloom**  communication 
this  morning  constitutes  additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  Government  is  not  entirely  obtuse  about  Palestine  or  is  not 
disinterested  in  the  situation  that  is  developing  there.  We  have  been 
interested  and  we  will  continue  to  be  interested  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  larger  aspects  of  world  security  and  of  world  peace,  as  well  4e 
the  rights  of  humans  and  humanitarian  sympathies  the  religious 
sentiments  involved. 

Mr.  Vokys.  I have  no  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Eberharter?  • 

Mr.  Ebkrbabteb.  Mr.  Secretary,  I join  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  have  previously  thanked  you  for  your  splendid 
statement  which  you  have  made,  and  I agree  wholeheartedly. 

Some  witness  here  made  the  statement  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  regard  to  the  rescue  of  these  Jewish  people  is  some  id 

countries,  practically  all  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Nasi- 
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dominated  territories,  have  the  same  prejudice  agaiuBt  Jews,  to  a 
certain  extent,  that  the  Gentians  have,  and  that  for  this  reason  they 
are  not  so  sympathetic  toward  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  Jewish 
people.  In  other  words,  we  tried  to  leave  the  impression  frith  the 
committee  that  the  Jews  were  entitled  to  separate  treatment  and 
special  efforts  on  our  part  because  this  prejudice  against  the  Jaws  is 
not  only  in  the  Nazi-dominated  countries,  but  in  other  countries,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  not  given  as  much  kindly  treatment  sad  not 
as  much  effoit  has  been  put  forth  to  rescue  the  Jews  as  has  been  put 
forth  to  rescue  refugees  of  other  religions  and  nationalities. 

Have  you  in  your  experience  come  across  anything  like  that,  or  any 
attitude  like  that? 

Mr.  Long.  No,  Judge.  I have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  any 
prejudice  in  any  of  the  neutral  states  in  Europe  or  in  any  of  the 
governments  outside  of  the  satellites  of  the  Axis  authority.  Hungary 
has  acted,  I must  say,  generously,  compared  with  its  satellite  associ- 
ates, toward  the  Jews.  Rumania  has  been  very  bitter.  Bulgaria  has 
responded  to  the  whip  of  Germany;  and  Germany  itself  forced  Italy 
into  anti-Jewish  activity.  But  except  for  the  German  Government 
and  the  sphere  of  its  immediate  powerful  influence  over  governments 
within  its  Axis  framework,  I have  seen  no  evidence  of  actual  antipathy 
or  opposition.  We  have  had  sincere  cooperation  at  every  turn — with 
the  Swiss  Government,  the  Swedish  Government,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, the  Portuguese  Government,  and  the  Government  of  Turkey. 

As  regards  Turkey,  I will  simply  make  the  statement  that  in  some 
of  the  early  negotiations  we  were  trying  to  get  the  Jews  out  of  Rumania 
into  Palestine  by  rail  instead  of  by  the  boats.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment took  the  position  that  these  people  could  go  in  transit  through 
that  small  part  of  Turkey  which  lies  between  the  Straits  and  Bulgaria. 
It  would  give  them  access  to  Istanbul,  and  that  was  the  way  we 
happened  to  get  into  this  kind  of  transportation;  but  finally  the 
German  Government  heard  about  it  and  interfered  and  prevented  it. 

The  answer  to  your  question,  in  short,  » “No." 

Mr.  Eberoarter.  If  a commission  were  formed,  Mr.  Secretary, 
any  intended  action  they  had  in  mind  would  necessarily,  for  practical 
purposes,  be  kept  secret,  the  same  as  the  actions  of  the  intergovern- 
mental Committee? 

Mr.  Long.  That  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Eberhaster.  If  they  were  to  be  effective? 

Mr.  Long.  If  there  was  another  committee  I would  not  know 
wfaat  methods  it  would  use. 

Mr.  Eberhaster.  If  a commission  were  formed  under  this  resolu- 
tion do  you  think  they  could  act  alone  and  independently  of  your 
Intergovernmental  Committee? 

Mr.  Long.  It  might;  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ebekharter.  Prom  the  very  nature  of  things,  do  you  not 
think,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  the  new  commission  would  probably  get 
in  contact  with  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  and  want  to  co- 
operate with  them  and  advise  with  them,  and  perhaps  it  would  end 
in  embarrassment  and  annoyance  in  connection  with  the  actions  of 
the  InUrgovemmental  Committee? 

Mr.  Long.  I am  not  prepared  to  aay  that  I do,  Judge.  I do  not 
know.  It  Would  depend  upon  the  course  of  action  which  the  Com- 
mission would  follow. 
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Mr.  Erkrhartsr.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  Mr.  Richards.  I did  not  notice  you 
sitting  down  there.  I will  call  on  you  after  Mr.  Steams. 

Mr.  Richards.  I just  wanted  to  say  to  the  Secretary  that  I <hinlc 
every  member  of  this  committee  fully  realizes  the  difficulties  that  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  has  been  operating  under,  and  baa 
every  confidence  in  the  action  that  has  been  taken  so  far.  I do  not 
have  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Steams? 

Mr.  Stearns.  I am  very  grateful  to  the  Secretary  for  his  statement. 
I have  been  more  or  less  in  touch  since  the  Special  Division  was  set 
up,  but  I have  never  had  such  a good  picture  before  as  has  been  given 
to  us  today,  and  I am  very  grateful  for  it 

There  is  just  one  question  that  I would  like  to  have  cleared  up  in 
my  own  mind.  You  stated  that  you  felt  that  the  neutral  govern- 
ments would  not  want  to  cooperate  in  going  into  a new  organization. 
Do  I understand  that  the  neutral  governments  are  now  cooperating 
definitely? 

Mr.  Long.  Oh,  yea.  1 have  read  the  list  of  them  here. 

Mr.  Stearns.  I mean,  when  new  measures  are  being  proposed 
they  are  continuing  to  cooperate? 

Mr.  Long.  They  are. 

Mr.  Stearns.  That  is  all  I wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gordon? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Mr.  Secretary,  I am  very  grateful  for  hearing  your 
statement.  1 have  one  question,  however.  You  mentioned  that 
some  8,000  refugees  were  shipped  into  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 
Does  that  include  just  the  one  race,  Jews?  Are  there  not  Poles 
going  into  the  northern  section  of  Africa? 

Mr.  Long.  Into  north  Africa,  from  Spain? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Yea. 

Mr.  Long.  It  includes  portions  of  all  categories.  It  wis  more 
tVn  8,000.  I think  itiwss  close  to  thirty-odd  thousand.  A great 
many  were  Jewish  people,  but  they  were  not  the  stateless  variety 
of  Jewish  people  whom  it  is  very  difficult  to  move  because  of  passport 
regulations  and  one  thing  and  another;  and  it  was  that  category,  of 
which  1,200  remain.  A number  of  them  have  come  to  the  United 
States,  about  600.  England  has  given  600  of  them  visas  for  Pales- 
tine of  the  1,200  who  stall  remain.  Even  after  the  600  visas  for  Pales- 
tine were  taken  out  there  were  stall  about  600  of  them,  and  provision 
has  now  been  made  to  take  care  of  1,200  temporarily  in  norm  Africa; 
but  the  whole  number  in  north  Africa  is  above  8,000. 

Mr.  Gordon.  That  is  all 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mundt? 

Mr.  Mundt.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  committee  I thoroughly 
appreciate  your  testimony,  and  I think  it  has  given  a rather  complete 
rejoinder  to  the  implications  by  earlier  witnesses  that  the  Bermuda 
Conference  was  ineffectual  in  that  nothing  is  being  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  this  very  troublesome  problem  concerning  the  Jews. 

I have  a aeries  of  questions,  moat  of  which  I think  you  can  answer 
rather  briefly,  but  all  of  which,  at  least  to  me,  are  of  importance. 

Yon  used  two  different  figures  about  the  number  of  Jews  that  have 
come  into  this  country.  I think  you  arid  580,000  had  been  taken  in 
in  total,  and  then  you  used  the  figure  of  145,000. 
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Mr.  Loira.  115,000  nfagmi  emu  in  1 jur,  one  lKmontk  period. 
That  was  in  the  fiscal  jeer  IMS.  The  other  wee  the  10-year  over-all 
figure. 

Mr.  Muxor.  In  arriving  at  thoee  figure*  and  discussing  them  you 
need  two  different  term*.  You  aaid  that  the  quotas  of  these  venous 
nations  had  been  filled  and  then  you  also  spoke  about  some  coming  in 
under,  temporary  visas.  Of  the  total  of  580,000  how  many  have  come 
in  as  permanent  entries  under  quotas  and  how  many  have  come  in 
under  temporary  vises? 

Mr.  Long.  Most  of  them  came  in  under  the  quota;  and  in  that 
1 year  that  1 have  mentioned  in  which  the  135,000  came  in  we  used 
all  the  quota  visas  for  that  area  during  that  year,  but  that  was  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  situation,  and  then  during  urn  period  mentioned 
we  issued  viators’  and  transit  visas,  which  would  probably  cover 
85,000.  The  difference  is  between  the  quota  limitation  and  the 
actual  entries  into  the  United  States,  which  waa  about  135,000.  In 
other  words,  85,000  to  90,000,  or  somewhere  along  then.  I can  say 
only  roughly. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Under  the  terms  of  those  temporary  visas  it  is  quite . 
possible  that  if  the  war  runs  along  the  visas  terminate.  Then  what 
UptMDB? 

Mr.  Lono.  They  are  here  illegally  after  a certain  period  and  are 
deportable.  During  the  period  many  of  them  will  probably  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  a change  of  status  and 
reenter  the  country  as  permanent  immigrants  under  the  quota.  They 
will  have  to  leave  the  United  States  and  go  somewhere  else.  A 
number  of  them  have  taken  advantage  of  that  opportunity.  They 
have  gone  to  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  and  have  applied  for  reentry 
to  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  it,  Mr.  Congressman,  was,  in 
an  emergency  that  was  unparalleled  in  history,  to  save  the  lives  of 
human  beings.  Many  of  these  human  beings  were  brilliant,  able 
leaders  of  thought.  Some  were  not  considered  anti-Fascist,  but  were 
persecuted.  There  were  literary  people  and  leaders  of  thought  and 
religious  movements  and  cultural  movements;  professors  in  universi- 
ties, doctors.  There  were  not  only  the  educated  leader  type,  but  a 
lot  of  people  who  were  just  plain  human  beings  and  were  going  to 
be  shot  because  they  had  engaged  in  some  land  of  an  activity,  or 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  would  like,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Mundt  and  the  committee,  to  say  that  when  they  come  here  as  risitora 
and  reapply  to  become  immigrants  or  to  be  here  permanently,  they 
would  have  to  make  an  application,  and  that  is  tried  by  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee,  and  if  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
finds  that  they  cannot  pass  all  the  requirements,  after  investigation 
by  five  members  of  each  committee.  State,  War,  Navy,  and  Intelli- 
gence, then  if  they  are  granted  an  application  to  reapply  they  must 
come  in  under  the  quota.  None  of  these  people  come  in  permanently 
as  immigrants. 

Mr.  Long.  You  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  must  come  in  here,  and  then  in  order  to 


Mr.  Lono  (interposing).  They  would  be  given  a temporary  refuge. 
The  Chairman.  And  then  they  can  come  back  ss  immigrants. 
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Mr.  Lom.  They  Might  go  to  Mexico  lor  the  duration  of  the  war, 
and  then  go  on  home.  They  are  here  oe  temporary  persons. 

Mr.  Mundt.  How  often  can  their  stay  be  extended? 

Mr.  Lono.  It  has  to  be  actually  extended,  it  ia  always  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Government  to  refuse  additional  extension,  at 
which  time  the  person  becomes  illegally  here. 

Mr.  Mundt.  You  stated  that  the  Naxi  Army  within  the  last  6 
months  had  gone  into  Poland  and  shot  down  people  and  killed  them 
off  and  had  stolen  their  homes  and  houses.  Is  that  shooting  and 
killing  limited  to  Jews  only? 

Mr.  Lono.  No.  They  were  not  Jews  at  all.  They  were  Polish 
citizens  who  were  non-Jewish.  That  information  was  given  to  us 
formally  by  the  Polish  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Does  the  fact  that  Russia  is  not  on  this  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  serve  as  a handicap  in  any  way  to  the  successful 
escape  end  evacuation  of  Jews  trapped  in  Nazi  countries? 

Mr.  Lono.  No.  Russia  has  been  cooperating  with  us,  long  before 
there  was  an  Intergovernmental  Committee,  and  it  waa  partly 
. through  her  collaboration  that  people  came  over  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tions,  and  she  has  made  homes  for  them  and  has  really  treated  them 
very  well.  Of  course  there  have  been  limitations  upon  Ruasia’a 
ability  to  treat  them  with  the  same  hospitality  as  other  countries. 
She  liae  been  engaged  in  terrible  experiences  during  most  of  the  course 
of  this  hegira,  but  she  has  been  receptive  to  them  and  has  offered  them 
such  hospitality  as  she  was  able  to  give. 

Mr.  mundt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  a large  number 
of  political  refugees  in  Prance.  What  happened  to  them? 

Mr.  Lono.  It  is  hard  to  say.  A good  many  of  them  have  got  over 
into  Africa.  A good  many  have  gone  into  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Are  there  any  manifestations  of  anti-Semitism  in 
Spain? 

Mr.  Lono.  I do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  that  Government  is; 
but  their  cooperation  with  us  has  been,  I would  say,  very  generous, 
I think.  Maybe  that  is  the  wrong  word,  but  they  nave  collaborated 
and  permitted  the  entry  into  Spain  and  their  residence  in  Spain  under 
aaBurances  that  we  were  trying  to  take  them  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I think  you  said  you  felt  that  it  waa  the  policy  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  that  all  of  these  Jewish  refugees  who 
ere  finding  temporary  havens  in  north  Africa,  Mexico,  and  here  end 
elsewhere  should  be  returned  to  their  homelands  after  the  war;  end 
you  were  quite  emphatic  about  that,  I believe. 

Mr.  Lono.  No;  I say  they.should  have  the  right  to  return  to  their 
homelands  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  thing  I was  speaking  about  was  this,  that  after 
the  war,  after  a lot  of  people’s  minds  have  been  poisoned,  1 do  not 
think  you  have  solved  the  Jewish  question  if  it  came  to  the  reason 
why  these  Palestine  movements  have  gotten  into  these  hearings  to 
the  extent  they  have.  There  has  to  be  some  community  acceptance, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  by  a treaty  of  peace  to  return  them 
and  say,  “Treat  them  right,”  because  there  are  many  ways  that  you 
can  discriminate  against  them  in  peacetimes. 
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Mr.  Loro.  I quite  agree,  Mr.  Ainn women,  but  my  rauib  were 
directed  only  to  giving  throe  people  the  right  to  return  to  their  homee 
in  cue  they  vented  to  return. 

Mr.  Munvr.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  feeding  60,080  refugees 
in  Switaeriand,  the  question  comes  to  my  mind,  how  ere  we  going  to 
get  the  food  in?.  You  say  the  President  has  made  money  available, 
and  so  forth.  Is  ha  going  to  get  the  food  in  through  the  blockade,  or 
doee  it  have  to  be  bought  from  inside? 

Mr.  Lovo.  It  has  to  go  through  the  blockade.  We  have  a written 
arrangement  with  Switaeriand  to  implement  our  food  supply.  3he 
manufacture*  things  which  will  come  out  to  us,  and  we  give  such 
thing*  as  her  economies  demand  for  her  economic-  satisfaction  and 
operation.  Wa  get  the  consent  of  the  blockading  authorities,  but 
they  are  well  guarded. 

Mr.  Muxnr.  One  witness  before  the  committee  this  week  made 
the  categories!  statement  that  one  of  the  benefits  to  come  from  this 
resolution  would  be  that  Jewish  refugees  leaving  Europe  would  then 
be  permitted  to  have  transit  through  Turkey.  He  said  specifically 
that  the  Turks  were  turning  them  back  at  the  border.  I am  sure 
from  your  testimony  that  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Long.  1 make  the  categorical  statement  on  the  direct  evidence 
of  our  Ambassador  who  was  here  recently,  and  he  said  that  he  had 
direct,  first-hand  knowledge.  He  had  himself  been  to  the  border 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  and  that  he  had  seen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  border  Bulgarian  troops  alternated  with  German  troops,  and 
they  were  guarding  the  border  and  preventing  the  ingress  and  egress. 
It  was  not  the  Turkish  Government.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  interested  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  groups  awed  for  permission 
to  go  to  Turkey,  to  verify  this  statement  and  I granted  him  the  right 
to  have  a passport.  Whether  or  not  be  has  availed  himself  of  it  I 
do  not  know.  But  they  selected  a gentleman  in  New  York,  a vice 
president  of  one  of  the  big  department  stores  in  New  York,  and  we 
gave  him  the  right  to  go  to  Turkey  and  make  his  own  investigation 
and  return  and  report  to  the  people  here. 

We  baveWveral  other  persona  in  Turkey,  representatives  of  these 
organizations,  and  they  have  all  applied  to  us  to  send  representatives 
to  each  of  these  places,  but  we  have  thought  it  was  inadvisable  to  be 
too  free  in  granting  them,  because  they  are  not  always  in  entire 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  policy.  I have  urged  them  to  get 
together  to  have  some  common  understanding  and  to  select  a common 
agent.  If  that  should  be  done  it  would  facilitate  their  troubles  as 
much  as  possible  provided  the  military  authorities  would  consent  to 
activities  behind  the  lines.  That  is  the  only  bar  I have  met.  Wa 
have  to  submit  to  General  Eisenhower  snything  that  goes  into  the 
Mediterranean  area. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Then  the  statement  that  the  witness  made  wee  untrue? 

Mr.  Long.  It  was  an  incorrect  statement.  I say  that  on  the  basis 
of  my  direct  information  from  Mr.  Steinhardt,  our  Ambassador,  and 
he  has  discussed  this  question  with  me  quite  recently  on  two  or  three 
occasions  duing  his  recent  visit  in  the  United  States. 


Of  interest  slang  that  line  I might  state  two  things.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  establish  egeneies 
of  its  own  abroad  and  we  hare  sent  that  proposal  to  the  Interaov- 
eromental  Committee  with  our  endorsement  that  they  do  so,  which 
will  bring  the  direct  ganglia  of  tins  organization  into  wider  fields. 

Mr.  Mu  not.  Another  statement  made  by  a witness  before  the 
committee  this  week,  of  which  X wee  somewhat  skeptical,  wsa  this. 
He  said  that  this  resolution  waa  necessary  in  Order  to  force  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  after  they  hied  escaped  horn  Europe,  and 
the  Chairman  and  he  had  some  controversy  about  that  But  he  said 
there  was  s shipload  of  Jbwb  from  Turkey  to  Palestine  that  had  been 
turned  buck,  and  after  they  were  turned  back  the  ship  struck  a mine 
or  was  hit  by  a torpedo,  and  all  on  board  were  murdered.  Do  you 
have  any  record  of  that? 

Mr.  Long.  There  was  a ship  in  1941  which  approached  Istanbul. 
I do  not  know  whether  it  ever  got  there  or  not.  The  boat  waa 
rerouted  back,  and  something  happened  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  I 
think  the  boat  was  destroyed  and  there  was  only  one  survivor. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Why  was  it  turned  back? 

Mr.  Long.  I do  not  remember  now  all  the,  details  of  it.  I could 
look  it*  up,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  have  you  advised.  It  never  passed 
Istanbul. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  chances  are  the  boat  was  turned  beck? 

Mr.  Long.  It  never  got  to  Palestine.  It  never  got  through  the 
straits. 

Mr.  Mundt.  Was  the  boat  simply  trying  to  get  to  Palestine? 

Mr.  Long.  It  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the  Black  Sea  through  the 
straits,  the  Dardanelles. 

Mr.  Mundt.  In  other  words,  the  failure  of  the  boat  to  arrive  safely 
at  some  port  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee? 

Mr.  Long.  No;  it  was  before  the  United  States  got  into  the  war 
and  before  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  was  very  active.  The 
boat  was  blown  up  in  the  Black  Sea,  east  pf  the  Dardanelles.  It  waa 
a terrible  thing  to  happen,  but  it  waa  one  of  those  thifigs  that  do 
happen. 

Toe  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Mundt 
and  the  committee  the  geographical  location,  so  that  we  will  all  hare 
an  idea  of  it? 

Mr.  Long.  The  Dardanelles  separate  Turkey  into  two  parte,  one 
very  mall  part  in  which  Istanbul  is  located.  The  other  portion  of 
Turkey  is  in  the  continent  of  Asia.  Turkey  retains  jurisdiction  over 
those  straits.  She  owns  both  sides  of  them. 

Mr.  Mundt.  The  witness  led  us  to  believe  that  a commission  such 
as  would  be  formed  by  this  resolution  would  prevent  that  kind  of  thing. 
I do  not  see  how  it  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Long.  It  could  not  prevent  a boat  hitting  a mine  or  a hostile 
submarine  from  shooting  it.  The  boat  exploded;  1 do  not  think 
anybody  knows  why.  I remember  the  incident.  There  may  be 
o titer  incidents  that  I do  not  know  about,  but  I do  remember  that 
one. 

Mr.  Mundt.  With  reference  to  the  negotiations  which  have  so  ter 
failed,  but  which  I believe  one  of  your  associates  said  are  still  going 


ob  in  an  effort  to  have  100,000  children  rehabilitated  by  taking  then 
to  neutral  countries,  namely,*  Switieriaad  and  others,  and  to  feed 
them  and  treat  thorn  well  for  2 or  3 months  and  then  return  them 
back  to  oceupied  Europe,  am  thoee  100,000  children  to  be  selected 
exclusively  from  Jews,  or  am  they  to  include  children  who  am  French 
and  Dutch,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Lono.  They  an  children  of  all  groups  and  nationalities  to  be 
selected  because  of  their  physical  oondiuon.  The  Nazi  children 
would  not  be  included.  It  would  not  include  German  children.  The 
Germane  have  taken  food  from  those  other  countries  and  their  children 
have  it. 

Mr.  Mcndt.  I appreciate  your  reticence  in  offering  suggestions  to 
the  committee  in  connection  with  this  resolution,  and  1th  ink  it  is 
judicious.  But  we  have  got  this  hot  poker  on  the  table  and  we  must 
dispose  of  it  in  the  most  diplomatic  and  effective  manner.  Simply  to 
pass  it  as  such,  I infer  from  what  you  stated  earlier,  might  be  con* 
sadered  a criticism  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  date,  and 
simply  to  turn  it  down  might  be  an  implication  to  the  Jews  of  Europe 
and  this  country  that  this  committee  ■ cold-hearted  in  its  oonsider*- 
tion  of  the  problem. 

I have  in  mind  offering  an  amendment,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  this  reso- 
lution, which  would  make  it  applicable  to  all  refugees  and  persecuted 
peoples  in  groups,  regardless  of  nationality,  and  I wondered  if,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  State  Department,  you  would  find  any  objection, 
to  such  a proposed  amendment 

Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Mundt,  the  State  Department  has  maintained  that 
attitude  all  through,  but  the  situation  has  come  to  a state  of  publicity 
today  where  I think  the  Jewish  interests  have  emphasised  the  (ste  of 
the  Jews  as  such;  and  while  the  Department  has  maintained  all  along 
the  policy  which  you  state,  and,  I think,  must  continue  to  maintain 
the  policy,  as  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned,  unless  the  Congress 
directs  otherwise— of  course  we  will  conform  to  whatever  law  Congress 
passes — the  State  Department’s  policy  I think  must  be  that  we  can- 
not exclude  persons  from  our  sympathy  and  our  sympathetic  atten- 
tion if  they  are  not  Jowb.  I think  we  must  treat  all  persons,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  race,  religion,  or  political  beliefs,  in  the  same  way-  but  I 
do  think  that  the  situation  has  arrived  today,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  this  committee  is  considering  the  matter  formally,  where 
something  definite  ought  to  be  said  concerning  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Mown*.  I gather  from  your  very  splendid  discourse  on  what 
the  committee  has  been  doing  that  it  baa  operated  regardless  of  creed 
or  religion,  straight  down  the  line,  which  I think  is  splendid.  1 have 
this  conviction,  Mr.  Long,  and  if  I am  wrong  I want  to  be  straightened 
out  on  it  Asa  general  policy  for  this  oountry  it  is  not  good  practice 
for  us  to  ertaMidi  a precedent,  or  if  the  precedent  it  already  estab- 
lished, to  emphasise  it,  whereby  we  pass  legislation  which  suuriea  out 
groups  of  people  by  their  religion,  or  by  their  color  or  their  faith,  or 
their  political  either  for  special  consideration  or  for  special 

penalty.  It  looms  to  me  that  that  would  be  treading  a pretty  dan- 
gerous path.  It  is  sort  of  doing  the  Hitler  thing  in  reveres.  The 
repermarions  at  home,  at  least,  are  bound  to  be  insidious  if  we  engage 
too  much  in  that  sort  of  thing.  For  that  reason  I have  studied  long 


and  teudkrealy  on  this  resolution  to  aw  whither  it  could  not  be  couched 
n such  language  that  it  would  avoid  what  1 hehewii  is  a dangerous 
prectioe.  If  I am  utterly  wrong  in  that,  I should  ha  happy  to  bow  to 
toot  mom  mature  experience  in  that  co-section}  .hut  lwoehi  hke  to 
know  why  I am  wrong,  and  have  yen  axplwiemy  euu  tic  tare  if  it  ia 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Loan.  Mr.  Mundt,  I appreciate  the  compliment  you  pay 

Mr.  JosKiOir.  But 

Mr.  Lowe.  No,  not  "but."  It  is  “sad" — I appear  here- as  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  State,  appearing  before  your  committee.  If  I 
were  just  Breckinridge  Long  you  probably  would  not  invite  me  to 
oome  up. 

TheOHAmuir.  I would. 

Mr.  Loan.  Well,  I appear  before  you  at  an  ofiour  of  the  Department  ■ 
of  State,  and  I belong  to  the  executive  breach  of  the  Government 
We  do  not  try  to  tell  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stain  what  its policy 
should  be.  Conoees  fixes  policy.  Lawe  am  the  definition  of  polity. 

Mr.  Mcndt.  But  as  a representative  of  the  Govsnunent  we  are 
in  the  legislative  branch,  and  we  are  not  so  far  removed  that  we  oouM 
not  advise  one  another.  We  certainly  welcome  your  counsel  oaa 
diplomatic  question  like  this,  which  I thiak  also  baa  the  possibilities 
of  roperoaanona  at  home  as  well  as  abroad:  We  are  aU  teyag  to  do 
the  thing  that  a beat  in  this  job. 

Mr.  Long.  I think  I might  repeat  the  words  I used  a little  farther 
back,  when  I said  I thought  that  this  was  a vary  serious  moment  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  refugee  movement,  in  the  detiborstions  of  your 
committee  an  this  matter. 

Mr.  Kicnaana.  Do  you  eon  rider  that  the  passags  of  this  resolution 
would  help  the  plight  of  the  Jewish  refugees?  Do  you  think  so 
personally? 

Mr.  Lono.  That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer.  I am  euro 
the  reeolutaan  wee  introduced  with  the  intent  of  being  of  ecristenee. 

I am  sure  the  Department  of  State  has*  tssosdthiawfaoic  refuges 
problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  being  of  eeoiatanee.  I am  euro  that 
we  afi  have  the  same  thing  h miad.  It  is  erif  a question  of  in- 
strumentalities to  be  used  in  effectuating  the  panoses  of  humanity. 
It  it  only  a question  of  the  choice  of  mstrutiwts  tfthen 

The  Chaihman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Mundt? 

Mr.  Mvndt.  Not  quite.  We  are  approaching, the  termination  of  it. 
In  work  of  this  kind  I think  year  Department  and  your 
has  done  a perfectly  grand  job.  I am  gratifying $y  eiuprriud  m what 
you  have  aceompbdied,  because  witno—em  had  certainly  led  me  up  to 
now  to  think  that  Cougren  should  step  into  the  breach.  It  seems  to 
me  now  that  you  are  doing  everything  ponrible  and  feasible  in  that 
connection,  and  that  the  President's  statement  and  Mr.  Huff’s  state- 
meat  in  this  document  are  vindicated  fay  the  evidence.  It  seems  to 
me,  also,  that  if  the  work  ia  to  continue  suoaesuhitir,  the  less  we  advise 
the  Naxri  about  what  our  plana  arc  the  more  likely  we  are  to  succeed. 

I wonder  if  you  can  sea  any  possibility  that  tbWMstams  of  a amofaetiim 
of  this  load  and  the  eetahliahmoat  Of  a fatmal  omdfa^timnspsrifaaHy 
inetruoted,  ae  it  baa  been  in  that  nsselutieo,  toeei  up  havens  of  refuge 
to  aid  people  to  escape  from  Europe,  might  not  just  serve  aa  a sort  of 


idfWN  notice  ta  dw  flwnni  thM  if  they  intend  to  extervineta  the 
Jen  they  hotter  intensify  their  efforts  end  go  right  on  with  the  job. 
It  may  redound  ta  the  dried  ventage  of  the  Jew  ineteed  of  to  hie 
advantage.  Is  thereswhapaariWMy? 

Mr.  Lom/IhrinMartf  tfae^thoonee  thet  you  hove  to  follow  end 
eventually  reaek  a deeuaon.  Tqu  rauet  keep  in  mind  the  consequences 
of  the  action  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Muwdt.  Io  it  a plausible  theory? 

Mr.  Loho.  That  I do  not  knew,  t would  be  very  glad  if  I could 
•ay  vea  or  no,  Mr.  Mundt.  It  might  do  good ; it  might  do  aerioua  harm. 

Mr.  MoNwr.  I have  on^y  one  other  question,  and  it  ia  another 
attempt  to  get  bom  you  an  evaluation  of  the  situation. 

After  I had  suggested  m open  committee  at  our  last  meeting  that 
I intended  offering  such  an  amendment  aa  I have  discussed  previously, 
a committee  of  people  who  had  been  witnesses  here  called  upon  me 
and  said,  “I  wish  you  would  not  offer  that  amendment,  lor  this 
reason.  Every  persecuted  group  in  Europe  today  has  en  official 
body  °f  representatives  some  place  among  the  United  Nations. 
That  is  a refugee  government  in  Poland;  there  is  a refuges  govern- 
ment in  Norway,"  and  so  forth  and  so  forth.  And  they  said,  “The 
Jewish  people  haw*  do  official  governmental  body  or  refuges  govern- 
ment repc*suitiag'tbMn;-andUhtaresolution- would  establish  an  official 
Jewish  representative  body1’— which,  it  seems  to  me,  must  imply 
that  that  group  intends  that  this  official  body  of  Jewish  representatives 
should  function  as  a little  refugee  government  would  if  it  were  Polish 
or  Belgian  or  Norwegian,  but  must  be  tied  in  pretty  definitely  with 
the  post-war  problem  as  it  relates  to  Palestine,  because  if  it  has  official 
tirytinn  and  status,  obviously  its  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
as  an  official  representative  foody  would  not  terminate  with  the  war. 

Would  you  care  to  say  whether  you  think  that  it  is  important  bom 
the  standpoint  of  solving  the  Jewish  problem  now  and  after  the  war 
far  us  ta  rrtshlrih  by  nangrassianal  action  and  Preaidentisl  appoint- 
ment an  official  JswiA  representative  body?  Do  you  feet  a need  in 
your  work  for  aa  offieud  Jewrih  remseeatative  body  with  which  to 
consult,  which  can  speak  for  the  Jew*  and  the  Jews  alone,  aa  the 
Polish  Government  speaks  for  the  Poles  and  the  Poles  alone? 

Mr.  Lono.  I would  hsva  to  refer,  first,  to  your  premise. 

Mr.  Motto*.  It  io  not  my  premise;  it  ia  the  premise  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Lon.  The  premise  of  the  question  that  you  just  asked — 
that  the  Jews  have  nobody  to  represent  them.  I think  that  depends 
upon  the  desire  of  the  individual.  In  America  we  look  upon  them 
as  Anuria—  They  have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
of  ettiaenship  her*.  If  a Jew  with  American  nationality  goto  in 
trouble  in  any  part  of  the  world  the  Department  of  State  goes  after 
it  and  trier  to  do  as  .much  for  him  aa  for  anybody  eke,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  a Methodist  nr  whatever  else  he  may  be.  We  look 
upon  them  aa  American  «t««n s.  There  are  a gnat  many  of  them 
lure.  Some  are  members  of  our  council.  Some  of  them  ore  in  office 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  in  the  executive  deportments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, sod  in  the  judieisl  structure.  We  hare  no  distinction  in  this 
country  on  mmmA  of  religion  or  race.  I cannot  answer  for  othv 
governments.  I know  them  are  a few  pereocs  who  are  not  able  to 
claim  a government,  a comparatively  few,  those  who  are  called  the 
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is  which  they  lire.  However,  those  persons  an  being  taken  ialo 
other  countries.  and  if  they  dears  they  can  become  a part  of  other 
countries  and  become  citizens  of  other  countries.  They  can  here. 
They  hare  an  opportunity  to  be  here  just  like  anybody  else  ie  here, 
through  regular  and  due  processes  of  the  law.  They  can  become 
citizens  of  the  United  State*  as  such,  and  even  without  being  citizens 
of  the  United  Statee  they  can  oonfer  with  you  aad  with  me,  with 
any  member  at  this  table,  and  they  can  make  known  their  beliefs, 
their  understandings,  their  desires.  They  can  contribute  to  the  for* 
motion  of  policy.  They  can  oontiibute  to  the  election  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  make  known  their  views  through  the  representative 
system.  I cannot  answer  for  other  governments,  but  I am  sore  that 
1 speak  the  situation  aa  it  exists  in  this  oountry. 

Mr.  Me  mm.  Thank  you  reiy  much. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kogerar 

Mr.  Boons.  I want  to  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary,  for 
your  statement.  I came  into  this  room  rather  recently,  but  I now 
some  of  the  work  that  you  have  done.  There  has  been  an  impremion 
around  that  the  Stats  Department  end  the  Intergovernmental  Com* 
mittee  had  not  been  active;  and  I think  that  that  is  false  and  fallacious. 
I think  a statement  such  as  you  have  just  made,  if  it  could  be  printed, 
end  those  parte  which  you  feel  ooula  not  be  said  openly,  should  be 
deleted,  but  some  part  of  it  could  be  known  to  the  general  public;  it 
would  do  a great  deal  toward  allaying  fears.  I think  it  is  an  excellent 
statement  and  an  excellent  record  ana  one  which  you  end  this  oountry 
should  be  proud  of  and  one  which,  if  you  feel  it  can  be  said  openly, 
should  be  published.  I do  not  envy  you  your  position.  I know  that 
it  is  very  difficult.  When  people  get  frantic  they  go  to  all  sorts  of 
extremes.  Their  friends  or  relatives,  they  feel,  are  under  the  machine 
guns  and  they  bring  all  sorts  of  pressure  to  bear.  It  seems  to  me 
you  have  been  doing  your  best  and  the  people  here  have  certainly 
been  doing  their  best;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  pressure  should 
exist  between  thwee  that  you  are  trying  to  save  and  people  that  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  save  them. 

I would  like  to  correct  a few  impressions  if  I can  about  this  resolu- 
tion. It  was  introduced  to  be  helpful.  It  is  in  no  sense  to  be  con- 
strued as  being  critical  of  past  eitioms.  It  was  simply  that  I and 
others  felt  that  with  the  imminent  collapse,  wo  hope,  of  Germany 
the  satellites  would  be  more  willing  to  cooperate  now  than  they  were 
before;  that  our  prestige  with  the  neutrals  must  be  pester  now  than 
it  was  before;  that  thus  was  a possibility  for  redoubled  action,  and 
a chance  that  if  any  request  was  made  it  would  be  thoroughly  in 
keeping  and  in  line  with  the  idea  that  everything  that  had  b sen  dona 
in  the  past  was  all  that  should  have  been  done. 

But  now  we  have  additional  opportunity.  It  may  be  false,  but  it 
did  appear  to  ms  that  there  was  a chance  for  additional  effort  both  to 
gstpeople  out  and  to  take  additional  steps. 

Ins  work  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  has  been  excellent. 
Of  all  that  you  have  said  I wee  most  pleased,  I would  say,  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  to  establish  offices  end  that  there  is  hope  or 
possibility  of  the  establishment  of  offices.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
difficulties.  We  have  never  known  in  the  part  exactly  where  to  go; 
There  is  no  regular  Intergovernmental  Committee  with  an  office,  or 
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dodo  that  I know  of.  In  EngUnd,  when  I wao  dura,  they  won  just 
baginning  to  oet  it  up.  I wink  if  then  woo  are  particular  place 
through  which  ail  these  frantic  efforts  could  be  canalized,  one  place 
that  you  could  show  them,  and  if  there  were  branch  offices,  it  would 
be  a great  forward  step. 

About  some  of  theee  questions,  especially  that  Mr.  Mundt  spoke  of, 
in  my  opinion — and  I wiehyou  would  correct  me  if  I am  wrong— those 
are  post-war  problems.  The  Rehabilitation  Commission  is  going  to 
have  a difficult  task.  One  of  their  jobs  is  going  to  be  the  resettlement 
of  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewiah.  I do  not  envy  them  that  job,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  is  a function  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
at  alL  Am  1 correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Long.  If  the  Rehabilitation  Administration  was  not  doing  it 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  probably  would. 

Mr.  Rogers.  But  it  is  assumed  that  the  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion will  eventually  take  it  over  in  the  future,  just  as  it  was  assumed 
end  hoped  that  it  would  take  over  the  function  of  this  little  commis- 
sion. As  I understand  it.  when  a refugee  has  escaped  he  cornea  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee.  If  be  gets 
across  the  border  and  the  In Urgo  verumc ntal  Committee  can  help 
him,  it  will.  If  he  happens  to  be  a refugee  a year  or  so  after  the  war 
» over  and  he  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, the  function  of  this  Commission  was  to  try  to  get  him 
out  before  he  would  come  under  the  normal  jurisdiction  or  notice  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee. 

It  may  be  that  if  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  does  set  up 
these  offices  it  can  actually  start  to  take  such  steps  as  we  would  envi- 
sion with  this  Commission,  end  it  may  be  that  that  might  not  be 
necessary  if  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  will  have  sufficient  au- 
thority and  power  to  try  and  save  people  in  advance  of  becoming 
refugees. 

But  another  one  of  the  difficulties  in  treating  with  the  Jewish  prob- 
lem is  that  they  are  not  exactly  refugees;  they  are  potential  refugees, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  them  because  they  are  not  yet  outside 
of  the  country. 

There  are  really  no  questions  that  1 want  to  ask.  I just  thought 
that  your  statement  was  a fine  and  brilliant  exposition  of  a very  com- 
plicated subject,  and  I do  commend  for  your  consideration  the  thought 
of  having  a part  id  the  story  printed,  certainly  as  regards  the  set-up 
of  the  different  organizations.  I think  that  would  be  most  helpful.  _ 

I would  like  to  again  express  the  fact  that  this  resolution  is  not  in 
any  sense  critical  of  past  actions.  I do  not  think  it  should  be  inter* 
preted  as  being  critical  of  pest  actions.  It  was  introduced  with  the 
idea  of  supplementing  past  actions  at  a time  when  we  thought  future 
action  would  be  possibly  more  helpful  than  it  would  have  been 
6 months  ago. 

Do  you  feel  that  there  is  a better  chance?  Is  this  supposition 
correct,  that  as  we  get  nearer  to  winning  the  war  there  is  a better 
chance  of  getting  people  out? 

Mr.  Long.  There  is  no  apparent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  to  let  anybody  out 

Mr.  Rogers.  Hew  about  the  satellite  governments? 

Mr.  Loho.  They  are  not  permitted  by  the  German  army.  German 
control  is  exercised  throughout  all  times  countries.  They  are  hot' 
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independent  agendas.  I think  we  are  ail  just  aa  interested  as  we  can 
be  in  seeing  toe  quickest  possible  defeat  of  enemy  powers,  and  every- 
thing we  can  possibly  do  to  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  wemy 
powers  as  quickly  as  possible;  but  it  is  not  until  we  do  defeat  those 
powers  that  you  are  going  to  exercise  actual  control  over  the  people 
inside  German  jurisdictions,  whether  they  be  Jew  or  Gentile. 

Mr.  Bogus.  AH  this  is  just  simply  an  interim  hope. 

One  other  question,  sir,  about  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Is  it  true 
that  it  was  Sweden  opening  its  doors  that  allowed  those  refugees  to 
come  in,  or  was  it  that  the  German  pressure  had  increased  so  greatly 
in  Denmark  that  they  finally  decided  to  leave? 

Mr.  Long.  The  German  Government  took  advantage  of  Denmark. 
Denmark  had  had,  up  to  that  time,  a sort  of  fantastic  Danish  govern- 
ment which  was  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  German  Government, 
and  it  more  or  less  operated  as  a semi-autonomous  state.  Then  the 
German  Army  suddenly  took  over  Denmark,  and  the  King  was 
practically  a prisoner;  the  parliament  dim  ill  sad,  and  the  German 
Government  immeditaely  started  to  institute  against  the  population 
of  that  little  country  the  same  steps  it  had  undertaken  in  Germany; 
and  the  Jews  knew  instantly  that  they  were  going  to  be  singled  out. 
So  they  started  to  fly.  When  they  started  to  ly  they  had  no  advance 
notice  from  Sweden  that  they  could  come  in,  out  instantly  Sweden 
said,  “Come  in.” 

Mr.  Bogus.  Did  Sweden  make  that  statement  officially? 

Mr.  Long.  It  made  some  communication  to  that  effect,  and  Ger- 
many did  not  react  very  favorably.  But  it  is  only  a short  distance 
across  from  Denmark,  and  you  can  swim  it  if  you  are  a good  swimmer. 
But  they  have  all  kinds  of  boats.  Some  of  the  people  were  shot  at  and 
some  were  killed.  Some  of  the  boats  were  sunk  in  the  sound,  but 
most  of  them  got  out,  all  but  a few  hundred. 

I asked  the  Swedish  Minister  to  come  down  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  be  came  within  the  hour.  I said,  “I  would  like  to  express 
to  you  the  thanks  of  the  American  Government  and  its  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  contribution  you  are  mitring  to  the  refugee  cause  in  open- 
ing your  doors  to  those  poor  people;  and  if  there  is  anything  that  we 
can  do  to  help,  we  will  be  very  glad,  if  you  will  let  us  know  how  and 
what  we  can  do.” 

He  thanked 'me  very  much  for  the  kindly  expression  and  said  he 
would  immediately  telegraph  his  government.  He  did  telegraph  his 
government,  and  they  accepted  that  aa  an  encouragement  to  go  ahead, 
and  they  are  continuing  to  let  people  come  in.  Almost  9,000  got 
out  of  Denmark.  That  action  has  Men  an  encouragement  to  keep 
her  going. 

Switzerland  has  taken  about  60,000  of  these  people.  We  have  got 
to  make  some  arrangement  with  Switzerland  to  upheld  our  share  of 
the  cost.  But  they  are  going  to  continue  as  long  as  this  war  lasts. 
There  will  not  be  great  sums  involved,  but  they  will  have  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  certain  actual  costs. 

Mr.  Bogebs.  Do  any  private  contributions  come  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee? 

Mr.  Long.  They  can.  I will  rive  you  another  incident.  One  of 
the  Jewish  agencies  came  to  us  the  other  day  and  said  they  would 
bke  to  get  a meaiance  from  the  Treasury  to  send  some  money  over  to 
Switsenand  so  that,  under  the  instrumentality  of  the  Intargovem* 
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m«Ul  Committee,  they  could  have  money  there  so  that  when  the 
opportunity  arose  they  could  use  it  through  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  buy  food  to  take  care  of  certain  remnants  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lations in  parts  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland;  that  there  were  still 
extant  these  remnants  and  they  were  going  to  starve  unless  they 
could  leave,  and  would  we  be  willing  to  endorse  it?  I said,  “Of 
course.’1  They  stid  it  would  cost  about  $10,000,000.  1 said,  “All 
right;  if  you  can  get  the  project  set  up  and  go  before  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  with  the  assurance  that  the  International  Red 
Cross  can  handle  it,  so  that  it  does  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
German  Government  and  the  supplies  sent  in  there  will  not  be  taken 
by  the  German  Government  we  will  be  glad  to  approve  it  and  to 
forward  it  aa  far  aa  we  can,  and  we  will  recommend  it  to  the  Treasury." 

They  wanted  to  put  up  $2,000,000  and  send  a first  amount  of 
$250,000.  I asked  them  to  make  an  application  to  the  Treasury, 
which  they  have  already  done.  We  are  supporting  the  application 
to  the  Treasury,  so  as  to  have  money  there  in  cases  of  necessity  which 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  can  approve.  We  have  agreed 
to  finance  half  of  the  cost.  It  would  be  $4,000,000  for  each  govern- 
ment if  we  are  required  to  spend  as  much  aa  $10, 000, 000— $2, 000,000 
from  the  United  States,  $4,000,000  underwritten  by  the  American 
Government,  and  $4,000,000  by  the  British  Government  to  finance 
this  project. 

Mr.  Rogkrs.  Is  there  any  office  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee any  place  other  than  in  London? 

Mr.  Long.  No.  That  is  the  seat  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rogi&s.  They  have  no  branch  office? 

Mr.  Long.  They  have  not  up  to  now,  but  we  have  made  that 
proposal  to  them. 

Mr.  Rogers.  How  many  members  are  there  that  an  active  on  it? 
Just  a few?  I know  there  most  be  some. 

Mr.  Long.  There  are  29  members  that  are  active.  The  executive 
committee  is  composed  of  a smaller  number.  I might  aa  well  give 
you  the  names,  just  to  show  you  that  it  is  cot  a fly-by-night  organi- 
sation. 

Myron  Taylor  is  the  American  member.  His  alternate  or  substi- 
tute is  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  Mr.  Winant,  who  site 
on  the  committee  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  Vice  Director  is  Patriae  Malm,  an  American  citizen. 

For  Great  Britain  the  member  is  Lord  Winterton,  and  a'  director 
above  Patrick  Malin  and  cooperating  with  him  is  Sir  Herbert  Emerson. 

For  Argentina,  the  Argentine  Ambassador,  Sefior  Dr.  Don  Miquel 
Angel  Careano. 

The  Brazilian  number  of  the  executive  committee,  who  is  cooperat- 

Sg  with  us  every  day,  ia  the  Brazilian  Ambassador,  Sefior  J.  J. 
onis  de  Aragao. 

The  French  member  of  the  executive  committee  is  Maurice  Dejean, 
representative  in  London  of  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation. 

The  Netherlands  member  of  the  committee  is  the  Netherlands 
Ambassador,  Johnkheer  E.  Michials  van  Varduyuen. 

The  director  is  Sir  Herbert  Emerson;  the  vice  director  is  Mr.  Patrick 
Malin;  the  honorary  assistant  director  is  Dr.  Kullman  (Swiss),  and  the 
secretary  is  Mr.  Sifien  (Dutch). 
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Mr.  Roam.  I think  Mr.  Malin  is  an  excellent  man  and  a v«y 
fine,  high-class  person.  Is  he  the  only  paid  person  on  the  executive 
committee? 

Mr.  Lon  a.  I am  not  sure  of  that  There  are  several  others. 

Mr.  Rootna.  Just  one  last  word  about  Switzerland.  I have  spoken 
to  some  people  about  Switzerland,  and  they  felt  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  have  a committee  constantly  in  Switzerland  it  would  be  very  vary 
helpful  Switzerland  has  more  refugees  than  she  can  afford.  If  wa 
can  give  Switzerland  the  assurance  that  after  the  war  thaw  refugees 
will  no  longer  be  a burden  on  her,  and  if  we  had  some  committee  to 
cooperate  with  her 

Mr.  Long  (interposing).  We  are  giving  assurances  to  Switzerland, 
and  did  not  only  before  the  war,  but  during  the  war  and  offering  her 
assistance.  How  are  we  going  to  send  a committee  into  Switzerland? 

Mr.  Bogus.  You  can  tlv  in. 

Mr.  Loho.  I do  not  think  you  can. 

Mr.  Boons.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jonkman? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  I want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  for  your 
very  fine,  comprehensive  statement.  I want  to  say  that  it  baa  only 
driven  home  e conviction  which  I have  felt  that  this  committee  ia 
on  the  home  of  e dilemma  that  Mr.  Mundt  has  referred  to  ae  a hot 
poker.  Mr.  Rogers  tells  us,  and  I believe  him  absolutely,  that  the 
Palestine  question  is  in  everyone’s  mind  in  connection  with  this 
resolution,  and  three  witnesses  who  appeared  before  us  apparently, 
from  their  testimony,  did  have  it  in  mind.  So  I do  not  think  we 
can  get  away  from  the  fact,  and  I think  you  have  intimated  that, 
that  if  we  pass  this  resolution  we  ere  putting  a dub  in  the  hands  of 
certain  people  to  accomplish  something  that  was  not  intended  by  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Long.  I have  not  intimated  that.  I am  sorry,  but  you  are 
not  attributing  that  to  my  statement,  I hope? 

Mr.  Jonkman.  No,  not  that  part,  but  the  situation  ia  there.  I 
think  it  is  also  true,  if  you  read  the  resolution,  that  while  that  alee  is 
disclaimed,  it  might  be  read  as  a repudiation  or  criticism  of  work  that 
has  already  been  done  by  the  Administration.  There  are  a number 
of  things  against  the  resolution,  in  my  mind,  and  yet  I think  yon  also 
said  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  turn  it  down,  and  with  that 
I agree.  I was  inclined  to  go  along  with  Mr.  Mundt  and  see  if  we 
could  not  make  it  somewhat  broader  by  taking  in  the  other  oppressed 
peoples.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  in  itself  amount  to  a repudiation. 
Personally,  I feel  that  what  we  need  here  is  diplomacy,  at  which  you 
and  your  associates  are  experts. 

Suppose,  under  the  second  paragraph  of  the  resolution,  we  say: 

Whereas  under  t be  American  tradition  of  justice  and  humanity,  all  poeaible 
means,  under  erirfing  facilities,  have  been  employed  to  save  from  this  fate. 

And  then,  as  the  last  paragraph — 

AntiM,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  recommends  and  urge*  the  con- 
sideration of  the  creation  by  the  President  of  a commission  of  diplomatic,  economic, 
end  military  experts  to  formulate  and  effectuate  a plan  of  action 

designed  to  save  the  surviving  Jewish  people. 

. Do  you  think  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  State  Department 
and  to  the  administration? 
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Mr.  Loire.  I have  not  cofisulted  my  colleagues,  but  it  seems  to 
meit  is  simply  putting  the  problem  into  the  President's  Up  in  a way 
which  is  just  asking  him  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Voare.  It  is  in  a way. 

Mr.  Jonkman.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  meet  the  objection  of 
those  who  are  sincerely  for  this  resolution,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  it 
would  not  put  the  administration  into  an  uncomfortable  position.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  recommending  and  urging  the  creation  of  a 
commission,  we  are  recommending  sod  urging  the  consideration  of 
the  creation  of  it. 

Mr.  Lonq.  It  is  a question  for  the  committee.  It  is  a legislative 
matter. 

Mr.  Jonxmax.  I am  aware  of  that,  but  I was  just  trying  to  get  your 
reaction.  I have  only  had  one,  and  that  waa  that  we  were  passing 
the  buck. 

Mr.  Long.  I did  not  use  that  language.  But  that  would  not  be 
coming  to  a decision  by  this  committee.  Of  course  that  is  the  status 
in  which  it  has  been  au  along  up  to  this  morning,  when  I have  reUted 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  all  of  the  history  of  the  matter  in 
brief.  But  the  Department  of  State,  acting  under  the. direction  of  the 
President,  has  carried  on  this  activity,  and  the  movement  has  not  come 
to  the  Congress  heretofore.  It  has  been  purely  a matter  of  adminis- 
tration activity.  Now  the  attention  of  the  Congress  is  focused  upon 
another  proposal,  and  it  is  a question  of  whether  that  proposal  would 
be  considered  as  a criticism  or  repudiation  of  all  of  the  things  which  the 
Executive  has  done,  or  if  it  does  not  take  the  steps  indicated  in  the. 
resolution,  will  it  somehow  reflect  upon  our  Jewish  friends  whom  we 
have  been  trying  to  help,  and  making  it  more  difficult  for  them  by 
being  practically  a repudiation  of  their  cause. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I can  go  along  with  your  reasoning  there,  very  well, 
Mr.  Secretary,  but  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in  its  present  form, 
in  conjunction  with  the  hearings,  would  certainly  lead  critics  of  the 
administration  and  many  impartially  minded  people  to  consider  it  an 
indictment  or  criticism  or  repudiation  of  the  administration's  efforts 
heretofore.  I cannot  follow  the  rest  of  the  suggestion,  however,  that 
that  being  true,  if  we  pass  it  or  if  we  do  not  paas  it,  we  are  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  hopes  of  the  Jewish  .people.  I would  think  we 
could  write  into  it  some  such  language  aa  that  after  hearing  various 
witnesses,  including  the  distinguished  representative  of  the  State 
Department  now  before  us,  the  committee  feels  that  the  establishment 
of  additional  machinery  is  unnecessary,  and  everything  feasible  to  be 
done  is  being  done,  and  in  that  way  there  would  be  neither  criticism 
of  the  administration  nor  throwing  cold  water  on  the  hopes  of  thorn 
particularly  interested  in  the  problem. 

Mr.  Long.  I was  not  speaking  from  the  political  point  of  view. 
It  was  only  the  possible  harm  it  might  do  to  the  persons  who  would 
be  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  Mundt.  If  I thought  it  would  be  purely  a matter  of  politics 
I would  be  for  it  a hundred  percent. 

Mr.  Long.  I take  it  that  the  members  of  the  committee  can  work 
something  out  in  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  state  that  that  can  be  left  to  the 
committee  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Wadsworth? 
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Mr.  Wadsworth.  I hope,  Mr.  SscrdUiy,  that  we  bre  not  tired 
you  out. 

Mr.  Alfange,  the  first  witness  in  support  of  this  resolution,  in  a 
carefully  prepared  statement  read  in  a public  hearing,  made  it  perfectly 

Slain  that  he  regarded  the  failure  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
tales  in  this  field  to  be  disgraceful.  That  waa  the  general  tenor  of 
his  remarks.  I think  the  efforts  of  our  Government  are  to  be  highly 
commended,  and  I am  dad  to  bear  the  story. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  alleged  embarrassments,  perhaps  1 do  not 
take  them  quite  as  seriously  as  some  other  people;  but  let  us  assume 
that  there  are  some  embarrassments  here.  You  read  to  the  committee 
a few  moments  ago,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  terms  of  the  mandate  of  the 
' Intergovernmental  Committee.  I think  you  took  about  a minute, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Long.  Yes. 

' Mr.  Wadsworth.  Will  you  read  it  again?  It  was  the  document 
which  you  denominated  as  the  mandate. 

Mr.  Long.  That  is  part  of  the  document  which  has  been  under  the' 
agreement  with  the  British  Government  considered  secret. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Will  you  read  it  again? 

Mr.  Long.  Twill  read  from  it  (reading]: 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  is  hereby  em- 
powered by  the  member  states  to  undertake  MgotuMiaas  with  neutral  and  Allied 
state*  and  orguizations  and  to  take  such  step*  ae  may  be  necessary  to  preserve, 
maintain,  ana  transport  those  persons  displaced  from  their  homes  by  their  efforts 
to  escape  from  areas  where  their  lives  and  liberty  are  in  danger  on  account  of 
.their  race,  religion,  or  political  beliefs.  The  operation  of  the  committee  dull 
extend  to  all  countries  from  which  refugees  some  as  n result  of  the  war  in  Europe 
or  In  which  they  may  find  refuge.  The Executive  Committee  shall  be  empowered 
to  receive  and  disburse  for  toe  purposes  enumerated  above  funds  both  public 
and  private. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  Is  that  secret? 

Mr.  Long.  It  is  secret. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  I regret  it. 

Mr.  Long.  I am  sorry  that  it  is,  and  perhaps  we  can  arrange  to  get 
it  released.  This  new  mandate  is  being  circulated  amongst  the  sub* 
scribtnggo  veramen  ta.  We  have  agreed*  the  British  have  agreed. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  If  it  is  signed  by  a considerable  number,  a dear 
majority  of  the  member  governments,  to  me  it  is  a oomplete  answer  to 
this  whole  problem,  so  far  as  the  action  of  th£  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  It  is  a complete  answer.  Whether  or  not  the 
- executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  the  representatives  of  other 
governments  would  believe  that  a thing  of  that  sort  should  not  be 
made  public  to  the  world,  I'  do  not  know.  I realise  that  a good  deal 
of  this  work  in  rescuing  these  people  must  be  under  cover,  in  view  of 
the  ironclad  obstinacy  of  the  German  Government  where  many 
people  are  doing  their  best  to  permit  people  to  escape;  but  it  must  bs 
a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  is  an  Intergovernmental 
Committee  and  it  must  be  a matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
only  function  of  that  Intergovernmental  Committee  is  to  help  refugees. 
I think. the  wprpaiunm  used  in  that  mandate  are  so.  dear,  so 
so  vigorous  that,  if  made  public  IT  would'  BtukfresssPranca  and  do 
away  with  all  these  embarrassments  that  we  ait  here  and  talk  about. 
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Mr.  Lonq.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  if  it  would  comport  with  jour  idea  I 
would  bo  glad  to  initiato.this  ofteawou,  lqr  telegram,  the  question  of 
the  release  of  thu  document  to  rae)^  lt'pofafcc  u soon  u we  here 
agreement  with  the  essential  governments. 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Seenteiy,  such  action,  if 
it  could  be  brought  about,  would  deer  this  table,  and  our  committee, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  could  feet  ita  caee  for  failure  to  act  affirma- 
tively on  any  speofie  resolution  upon  the  declaration  which  you  have 
read  to  us. 

Mr.  Long,  The  committee  might  paraphrase  its  understanding  of 
the  contents  of  the  document. 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  Yes.  We  might  write  a report  which  would  be 
submitted  to  you  and  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  State  Department, 
and  it  might  throw  further  light  on  this  matter 

Mr.  Vobts.  Wilt  the  gentleman  yiddT 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Vobts.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  s great  pity  if  our  embar- 
rassment because  of  some  resolution  should  require  the  making  public 
of  some  statement  which  I can  well  see  many  good  reasons  for  keeping 
secret.  I can  see  repercussions  in  this  country  at  the  publication  of 
this  mandate  which  would  not  be  altogether  helpful.  I can  see  many 
reasons  why  it  has  been  far  better  to  keep  the  deliberations  and 
activities  secret  since  the  Bermuda  Conference,  in  addition  to  military 
reasons,  and  I would  question  whether  we  would  help  those  situations 
by  urging  the  other  governments  to  make  public  any  statement  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  That  is  something  that  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  other  governments  can  decide  for  themselves. 

The  Chaihman.  I am  a member  of  the  Bermuda  Conference,  and 
the  Secretary  will  bear  me  out  in  this.  It  was  specifically  under- 
stood down  there 'that ‘nothing- shoukh be  given  out  by  any  govern- 
ment untO  it  was  agreed  upon  and  given  out  simultaneously  by  the 
other  governments. 

. Mr.  Wadswobth.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  have  to  contend  with.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  Bermuda  Conference  has  done.  I agree  with  Mr. 
Wadsworth  that  if  that  could  go  out,  if  that  statement  were  made 
public,  it  would  answer  the  entire  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Chairman- — 

The  Chauulan.  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wadswobth.  I have  nothing  furlher. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  strikes  me  mat  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  position  is 
sound,  but  I osnnot  agree  with  Mr.  Vorys’  suggestion  that  there 
might  be  advene  effects  by  giving  publicity  to  this.  That  is  based, 
of  course,  upon  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Long  can  get  permimion  to 
release  it.  I understand  that  all  agroanents  that  are  pending  are  not 
released  until  the  governments  involved  peas  upon  them. 

Mr.  Cnmnna  Could  not  this  committee  draw  the  conclusion 
that  powers  bad  been  given  to  this  committee  without  making  a 
quotation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yet;  that  could  be  done.  I wanted  the  country  to . 
know  that  the  very  punpoae  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  com- 
mission here  proposed  ti  be  created  is  already  being  earned  ont  fay 
an  agency  of  not  only  the  United  States  but  31  other  countries,  and 


that  is  the  most  effective  way  m which  to  deal  frith  iti  Tho  wnr 
purpose  of  this  mandate  is  to  try  to  do  the  job  by  afhmnsting  entirely 
the  question  of  tho  necessity  for  ImiditiM* 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  May  I make  000  non  statement.  I can  wetL 
undentand  your  hesitancy  in  ™*k»"g  any  affirmative  suggestions  aa 
to  the  wording  of  the  resolution  or  the  delation  of  phrases.  Obviously 
your  hesitancy  is  well  founded.  But  may  I aay  to  you  that  in  our 
contacts  with  other  represents  tires  of  the  State  Department  then 
hare  been  exchanges  of  views  as  to  phraseology  and  expressions 
across  the  table  in  executive  session,  the  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment indicating  that  some  of  our  suggestions  were  worthy  of 
consideration  and  perhaps,  in  their  judgment,  subject  to  further 
study  and  should  be  inserted  in  the  instrument.  An  outstanding 
case  of  that  was  a tong  conference  uround  this  table  with  Dean 
Acheeon  and  Mr.  Sayre,  in  which  we  were  shown  the  then  secret 
draft  of  the  international  agreement  for  relief  and  rehabilitation. 
We  discussed  nearly  every  sentence  in  it  We  made  certain  sugges- 
tions. No  votes  were  taken.  Before  the  Foreign  Halations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  a similar  discussion  vss  held,  snd  msny  freaks 
afterward  the  final  draft  wae  agreed  upon  by  the  State  Department 
and  others  interested,  and  it  was  brought  to  us  and  shown  to  us.  and 
several  of  our  recommendations  had  been  incorporated,  and  it  waa 
going  out  to  all  nations  for  signature. 

I cite  that,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  indicate  that  this  commits — and  I 
am  sure  I am  speaking  the  truth — is  anxious  to  cooperate  closely  with 
you  and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Lomo.  That  is  what  1 like. 

Mr.  Muhdt.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  Tea,  Mr.  Mundt. 

Mr.  MtntDT.  May  I ask  the  Secretary  whether  it  is  not  correct 
that  our  State  Department  participated  in  the  phrasing  and  wording 
of  the  mandate  which  he  read  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wadsworth? 

Mr.  Long.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mundt.  I want  to  say,  in  connection  with  my  proposed 
amendment  and  my  series  of  questions  to  you,  that  1 am  highly 
gratified  by  the  wording  of  that  mandate,  which  it  seems  to  me 
excludes  entirely  the  things  which  I stated  I had  convic turns  about  and 
feared  as  an  American  policy  of  singling  out  individual  groups.  It 
■eons  to  me  that  that  phraseology,  that  wording,  completely  covers 
ail  the  subject  matter  of  this  resolution,  and  that  there  cannot  be  any 
possible  adverse  repercussions.  I want  to  join  with  Mr.  Wadsworth 
in  saying  that  I hope  you  will  initiate  telegrams  and  see  whether  the 
other  countries  will  agree  to  mse  the  words  and  the  phrases  of  that 
document.  I entirely  disagree  with  my  good  friend  nere  that  that 
could  have  any  serious  repercussions  if  they  ell  agree  to  publish  it. 
I think  that  » a perfect  answer  to  the  dilemma  in  which  we  all  find 
ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  1 knew  that  the  members  of  the  oomnnttee  would 
be  very  glad  if  the  Secretary  could  give  a little  information. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  appearing  here,  and  I am  vety  sorry 
that  we  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  time. 

I also  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  came  with  you,  Mr.  Brandt 
Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Reams,  and  Mr.  Kuppinger.  All  of  those  gentlemen 


ere  very  much  interested  in  this  refugee  problem.  If  yon 

do  not  know  them  yon  might  to  go  np  and  get  acquainted  with  them. 

Mr.  Loiro.  I would  like  to  the  memben  of  the  fmiuimtitoo 
for  their  langHnrifering  oourteey,  and  I would  like  you  to  fed.  colleo- 
tivdy  and  individually,  that  I am  always  at  your  service,  and  I would 
like  to  fed,  ae  Mr.  Wadsworth  says,  that  we  are  on  the  same  team. 

(Whereupon,  at  2:05  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 


APPENDIX 


RESCUE  OF  THE  JEWISH  AND  OTHER  PEOPLES  IN  NAZI- 
OCCUPIED  TERRITORY 


STATEMENT  BT  THE  SECRET  AST  OF  STATE 

October  30, 1942. 

In  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Balfour  Declaration  by  the  British  Government  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1917,  a memorandum  was  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  a group  of  rabbis.  Secretary  Hull  observed  (hat  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration had  aroused  wide  attention  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
this  countrv  had  followed  with  interest  and  sympathy  the  work  which 
bad  been  none  under  it,  in  which  American  citizens  have  played  a 
useful  part.  He  added: 

This  country  wm  shocked  and  outraged  when  tyranny  and  barbarity  again 
commenced  their  inarch,  at  the  brutality  which  waa  inflicted  on  certain  races, 
and  particularly  on  the  Jewish  populations  of  Europe.  Apparently  no  form  of 
abuse  has  been  too  gnat,  and  no  form  of  torture  or  oppression  too  viie,  to  be 
meted  out  to  these  populations  by  the  Nasi  despots.  Ana,  in  taking  this  attitude 
towards  the  Jewish  race,  they  have  made  it  plain  by  concrete  acts  that  a like  atti- 
tude would  be  taken  towards  any  other  race  against  whom  they  might  invent  a 
grievance. 

The  Jews  have  long  sought  a refuge.  I believe  that  we  must  have  an  even 
wider  objective;  we  must  have  a world  in  which  Jews,  like  every  other  raoe,  are 
free  to  abide  in  peace  and  in  honor. 

We  meet  today  when  the  battle  for  freedom  is  being  carried  on  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  and  our  every  effort  is  concentrated  on  a successful  issue.  We  can 
With  confidence  look  forward  to  the  victory  when  liberty  shall  lift  the  scourge  of 
persecution  and  the  might  of  the  United  Nations  free  mankind  from  the  threat  of 
oppress  ion. 

Of  all  the  inhuman  and  tyrannical  acts  of  Hitler  and  his  Nasi  lieutenants,  their 
systematic  persecution  of  Um  Jewish  people — men,  women,  and  children — is  the 
most  debased.  The  fate  of  those  unhappy  people  must  be  ever  before  us  in  the 
efforts  we  are  today  for  the  final  victory;  at  the  moment  of  triumph 

under  the  terms  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  the  United  Nations  will  be  prepared  not 
only  to  redeem  their  hopes  of  a future  world  based  upon  freedom,  equality,  and 
justice,  but  to  create  a world  in  which  such  a tragedy  will  not  again  occur. 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

December  17, 1942. 

The  attention  of  the  Belgian,  Czechoalovak,  (keek,  Luxemburg, 
Netherlands,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Soviet,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  and  Yugoslav  Governments  and  abo  of  the  French  National 
Committee  haa  been  drawn  to  numerous  reporta  from  Europe  that 
the  German  authorities,  not  content  with  denying  to  persons  of  Jewish 
race  in  all  the  territories  over  which  their  barbarous  rale  haa  bean 
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extended,  the  moat  elementary  human  right*,  an  now  carrying  into 
effect  Hitler**  oft-repeated  intention  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  people 
in  Europe.  From  all  the  occupied  countries  Jews  an  being  trans- 
ported in  conditions  of  appalling  horror  and  brutality  to  eastern 
Europe.  In  Poland,  which  has  been  made  the  principal  Nazi  slaughter- 
house, the  ghettoes  established  by  the  German  invader  an  oemg 
systematically  emptied  of  all  Jews  except  a few  highly  skilled  workers 
required  for  war  industries.  None  of  those  taken  away  is  ever  heard 
of  again.  The  able-bodied  an  slowly  worked  to  death  in  labor 
camps.  The  infirm  an  left  to  die  of  exposure  and  starvation  or  an 
deliberately  massacred  in  mass  executions.  The  number  of  victims 
of  these  bloody  cruelties  is  reckoned  in  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  entirely  innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  above-mentioned  Governments  and  the  French  National 
Committee  condemn  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  this  bestial  policy 
of  cold-blooded  extermination.  They  declare  that  auch  events  can 
only  strengthen  the  resolve  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples  to  overthrow 
the  barbarous  Hitlerite  tyranny.  They  reaffirm  their  solemn  resolu- 
tion to  insure  that  those  responsible  for  these  crimes  shall  not  escape 
retribution  end  to  press  on  with  the  nee  wary  practical  measures  to 
this 


DxFABTKurr  or  Stats, 
WatkingUm,  March  5,  \9Ifl. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a note  delivered  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  February  25, 1943: 

FaasvAnr  25, 1243. 

The  Secretary  of  State  presents  his  compliments  to  His  Excellency 
the  British  Ambassador  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  British 
Embassy’s  side  memoirs  of  January  20, 1943,  relating  to  the  situation 
of  persons  fleeing  from  persecution  for  religious,  racial,  and  political 
reasons  and  to  the  necessity  for  intergovernmental  relief  action  in 
their  behalf. 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  of  the  refugees  in  question  cannot  be 
solved  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  any  one  of  the  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  group  nor  of  the  neutral  countries.  It  has  been,  and 
is,  the  traditional  policy  of  this  country  to  seek  every  available  means 
by  which  to  extend  to  oppressed  and  persecuted  peoples  such  assistance 
aa  may  be  found  to  be  feasible  and  possible  under  the  laws  of  the 
Unitea  States.  In  pursuance  of  that  policy,  this  Government  has 
been  and  is  taking  steps  to  extend  assistance  in  a large  measure  to  thou 
European  people  who  have  been  subjected  to  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion under  the  Hitler  regime.  The  measures  of  assistance  afforded 
have  amumed  several  forma,  aa  follows: 

1.  Joint  and  several  declarations  of  official  attitude  of  condemnation 
of  the  policies  and  acts  of  the  Axis  Government!  and  their  satellites  in 
oppression  or  persecution  of  religious,  racial,  and  political  minorities; 

2.  The  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  lane  amounta  of  public 
and  private  funds  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  need  as  s result  of  oppres- 
sion and  persecution  because  of  their  racial  origin  or  religious  or  politi- 
cs! befiefa; 

3.  The  application  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  in 
the  utmost  liberal  and  humane  spirit  of  those  laws; 


4.  The  caUiag  by  As  President  of  the  United  States  of  tbs  first 
Intergovernmental  Conference  si  Bfiu>LondoB  in  1988  for  tbs  pur- 
pose waeelrinc  a solution  of  refugee  ptofatau.  Tbers  may  be  repeated 
here  (he  lUkswtt  mods  in  Uut  oonferenre  by  the  Hononble  Myron 
Taylor  on  bebslf  of  (his  Government,  ss  follows: 


In  oooctattoo,  I naed  not  mphiilii  that  the  dkrimliiitlMi  end  pram* 
against  nhoiHj  groups  end  tbe  afcragard  o ( dnwoUry  human  right*  ere  eon- 
trarv  to  the  prioouee  of  what  we  have  oome  to  regard  ae  tbe  aeeepted  etaulards 
of  emUiation.  We  have  heard  tern  time  to  time  of  the  disruptive  oonaoqueneaa 
of  the  dumping  of  merchandise  upon  the  world 'a  econo  1117.  How  much  more 
dkturfcing  it  the  forced  and  chaotic  dumping  of  unfortunate  peoples  in  luge  num» 
here.  Racial  and  relicioae  problems  are,  in  eoneequeaee,  rendered  mare  acute 
in  all  parte  of  the  world.  Economic  retaliation  against  the  countries  which  are 
responsible  for  this  condition  is  encouraged.  The  sentiment  of  international 
mistrust  and  suspicion  is  heightened,  and  fear,  which  ie  an  important  obstacle  to 
general  appeasement  between  nations,  is  aeoeotuated. 

Tbe  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  purely  private  concern.  It  is  a problem  for 
intergovernmental  ast  on.  If  the  present  currants  of  migration  are  permitted  to 
continue  to  push  anarehieally  upon  tbe  receiving  states  and  if  some  govemnanta 
are  to  continue  to  toee  large  sections  of  their  populations  lightly  upon  a distressed 
and  unprepared  world,  then  there  ie  catastrophic  human  suffering  ahead  which 
can  only  result  in  general  unrest  and  in  general  international  attain  which  will  not 
be  conducive  to  the  permanent  appeasement  to  whifh  all  peoples  earnestly  capita. 

At  An  Evian-London  Conference  and  through  the  mteigovero- 
mental  committee  which  grew  out  of  thnt  conference,  this  Government 
exerted  its  moot  eameet  efforts  to  persuade  the  various  countries 
represented  to  provide  asylum  for  as  many  refugees  from  the  Axis 
countries  as  Ae  laws  of  Ae  several  countries  would  permit.  This 


Government  has  also  approached  oAer  ooun tries  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  places  of  settlement  for  refugees  viA  funds  of  the  United 
States  origin  being  made  available. 

5.  Aa  shown  by  Ae  records  of  the  Department  of  State,  from  Ae 
advent  of  Ae  Hitter  regime  in  1933  until  June  30, 1942, 547,775  vises 
were  issued  by  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  to  natives  or 
nationals  of  the  various  countries  now  dominated  by  Ae  Atm  Powers, 
the  great  majority  of  which  persona  were  refugees  from  Nazi  persecu- 
tion. Of  this  number  228,954  were  issued  in  Ae  war  yean  1939-42. 
Many  more  than  A at  number  of  visas  were  auAorued  during  this 
latter  period,  Ae  aliens  in  whose  behalf  such  authoriiationa  were 
given  having  been  unable  to  depart  from  their  (daces  of  foreign  resi- 
dence to  reach  Ae  United  States.  Yet,  of  Ae  number  actually  issued 
practically  all  of  Ae  dims  who  received  Aem  during  Ae  war  yean 
1939-42  have  actually  arrived  in  Ae  United  States  and  have  remained 
here,  many  of  Aem  having  entered  in  a temporary  Btatus  and  not  yet 
having  departed. 

6.  Over  5,000  visas  were  authorized  for  Ae  admission  into  Ae 


United  States  and  permanent  residence  here  of  refugee  children  com- 
ing feom  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  under  arrangements  wiA  certain 
private  persona  ana  organisations  in  Ae  United  States  for  their  care. 
Visas  were  also  authorised  for  Ae  parents  accompanying  them,  in 
certain  cases.  This  Government  has  sought  the  friendly  assistance  of 
(he  Government  of  Switzerland  to  effect  Ae  release  from  France  of 


such  of  Aese  children  who  have  not  been  permitted  to  leave  France 
for  entry  into  Spain  where  visas  may  be  imued  to  them  by  Ae  Ameri- 
can consular  officers. 


7.  Since  Ae  entry  of  Ae  United  States  into  Ae  war,  Acre  have  been 
90  new  restrictions  placed  by  Ae  Government  of  Ae  United  States 
upon  Ae  number  of  aliens  of  any  nationality  permitted  to  proceed  to 


this  country  under  existing  laws,  except  for  tile  more  intensive  exami- 
nation of  anons  required  for  security  reasons. 

8.  Considerable  sums  of  money  have  been  made  available  by  the 
American  Red  Crow  and  horn  other  American  sources  to  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Madrid  for  the  care  of  refugees  now  in  Spain  pending 
their  evacuation.  A number  of  these  refugees  have  already  been  re- 
moved to  north  Africa.  The  continuation  of  this  movement  and  its 
extent  are  dependent  upon  military  considerations. 

9.  The  American  Rea  Cross  and  other  American  organizations  have 
provided  assistance  for  refugees  who  have  been  able  to  reach  other 
neutral  countries,  such  as  Iran,  and  have  undertaken  extended  feeding 
among  children,  including  refugee  children,  in  France. 

10.  In  evacuating  refugees  to  neutral  areas,  the  full  influence  of  the 
United  States  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  has  been  from 
time  to  time,  invoked,  not  only  with  the  oppressor  nations  but  with 
any  government  concerned,  on  behalf  of  the  refugees. 

This  Government  understands  that,  in  addition  to  the  refugee 
classes  under  immediate  consideration,  the  British  Government  has 
certain  undertakings  for  the  care  of  British  evacuees  and  of  prisoners 
of  war.  Likewise,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  certain 
similar  undertakings,  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  hemispheric 
safety,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  offered  to  receive 
dangerous  Axis  nationals  from  a number  of  the  American  Republics 
where  facilities  for  the  internment  or  close  safeguarding  of  such  Axis 
nationals  do  not  exist.  A considerable  number  of  such  Axis  nationals 
have  thus  been  brought  to  the  United  States  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  the  receipt  of  more  of  them. 

2.  This  Government  has  a numtar  of  camps  in  the  United  States 
and  more  camps  are  under  construction  or  planned  for  the  internment 
or  detention  of  civilian  enemy  aliens.  There  are  beihg  maintained  in 
these  camps  thousands  of  such  aliens. 

3.  This  Government  has  also  established  other  camps  for  prisoners 
of  war  which  are  now  in  use  and  in  which,  by  arrangement,  there 
will  also  be  placed  large  numbers  of  United  Nations  prisoners.  The 
accommodation  of  these  prisoners  in  the  United  States  will  leave 
available  abroad  considerable  Quantities  of  food,  clothing,  etc.,  for 
refugees  there  which  would  otherwise  be  used  by  those  prisoners 
abroad,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoner* 
in  the  United  States  will  result  in  a considerable  reduction  of  supplies 
available  here. 

4.  There  have  been  set  up  in  the  United  States  a number  of  reloca- 
tion centers  where  approximately  110,000  persons  of  the  Japanese 
race  are  being  housed  and  maintained  at  public  expense  after  removal 
from  vital  military  areas. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  fully  shares  the  concern 
expressed  by  the  British  Government  for  the  situation  of  the  refugees. 
It  feels,  in  view  of  the  facte  set  forth  above,  that  it  has  been  and  is 
making  every  endeavor  to  relieve  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
peoples.  In  affording  asylum  to  refugees,  however,  it  is  and  must  be 
bound  by  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  determining  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  is  of  the  opinion  that  further  efforts  to  solve  the 
problem  may  best  be  undertaken  through  the  instrumentality  already 
existing,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
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mi  Refugees.  To  this  end  it  may  b«  considered  advisable  in  order  to 
facilitate  action  by  the  committee  that  a preliminary  exploration  of 
ways  and  means  be  undertaken  informally  by  representatives  desig- 
nated by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Such  exploration  might  be  undertaken  along  the  following 
lines: 

A.  The  refugee  problem  should  not  be  considered  as  being  confined 
to  persons  of  any  particular  race  or  faith.  Nazi  measures  against 
minorities  have  caused  the  flight  of  persons  of  various  races  and  faiths, 
as  well  as  of  other  persons  because  of  their  political  beliefs. 

B.  Wheresoever  practicable,  intergovernmental  collaboration  should 
be  sought  in  these  tunes  of  transportation  difficulty,  shipping  shortage, 
and  submarine  menace,  to  the  end  that  arrangements  may  be  deter- 
mined for  temporary  asylum  for  refugees  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
areas  in  which  those  people  find  themselves  it  the  present  time  snd 
from  which  they  may  be  returned  to  their  homelands  with  the  greatest 
expediency  on  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

C.  There  should  accordingly  be  considered  plans  for  the  mainte- 
nance in  neutral  countries  in  Europe  of  those  refugees  for  whose  re- 
moval provision  may  not  be  made.  Their  maintenance  in  neutral 
countries  may  involve  the  giving  of  assurances  for  their  support  until 
they  can  be  repatriated,  which  support  will  necessarily  come  from  the 
United  Nations  augmented  by  funds  from  private  sources.  It  may 
also  involve  the  giving  of  assurances  in  all  possible  cases  by  their 
Governments  in  exile  for  their  prompt  return  to  their  native  countries 
upon  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

D.  The  possibilities  for  the  temporary  asylum  of  the  refugees,  with 
a view  to  their  repatriation  upon  the  termination  of  hostilities  in 
countries  other  than  neutral,  and  their  dependencies,  should  be  ex- 
plored, together  with  the  question  of  the  availability  of  shipping  to 
effect  their  movement  from  Europe. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  British  and  United  States  representatives 
might  meet  at  Ottawa  for  this  prelimiiiaiy  exploration. 

» 

18.  Con.  Ben  9,  78th  Cong.,  1st  seas.) 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  American  people  view  with  indignation  the  atrocities 
inflicted  upon  the  civilian  population  in  the  Nazi  occupied  countries, 
and  especially  the  mass  murder  of  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children; 
and 

Whereas  this  policy  of  the  Nazis  has  created  a reign  of  terror,  brutal-* 
tty,  and  extermination  in  Poland  and  other  countries  in  Eastern  and  - 
Central  Europe:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Representative  coneurrino), 
That  these  brutal  and  indefensible  outrages  against  millions  of  help- 
less men,  women,  and  children  should  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  con- 
demned as  unworthy  of  any  nation  or  any  regime  which  pretends  to 
be  civilized. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  honorable 
oonduct  in  war  demand  that  this  inexcusable  alaiwhter  and  mistreat- 
ment shall  cease  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  those 


guilty,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  these  criminal  sets  ihall  be  h4d 
accountable  and  punished  in  a manner  commensurate  with  the 
offenses  for  which  they  are  responsible. 

Passed  the  Senate  March  0, 1943. 

Attest:  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY, 

Secretary. 

Passed  the  House  March  18,  1943. 


STATEMENT  ISSUED  BT  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mat  19, 1943. 

The  delegatee  appointed  by  the  American  and  British  Governments 
to  confer  at  Bermuda  upon  the  refugee  problem  have  now  terminated 
their  discussions  and  nave  submitted  a report  to  their  respective 
Governments.  The  two  Governments  have  received  this  and  are  at 
present  engaged  in  carrying  out  its  recommendations.  Throughout 
the  discussions  at  Bermuda,  the  United  States  and  British  delegations 
as  well  as  the  two  Governments  worked  in  complete  harmony  and  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  cooperation.  The  report  was  submitted  as  a joint 
report  and  contains  no  divergence  of  opinion. 

While  the  details  must  be  regarded  as  confidential  so  long  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  recommendations  contained  therein  would  be  of 
aid  or  comfort  to  our  enemies  or  might  adversely  affect  the  refugees 
whom  all  are  trying  to  aid,  certain  facts  may  now  be  made  public. 

The  two  delegations  accomplished  the  useful  task  of  dividing  sug- 
gestions and  proposals  for  the  solution  oftthe  refugee  problem  into 
two  categories:  (1)  what  was  possible  under  existing  war  conditions 
and  (2)  what  was  impossible  under  these  same  conditions. 

All  suggestions  were  measured  by  two  strict  criteria.  In  the  first 
place,  nothing  could  be  recommended  that  would  interfare  with  or 
delay  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  and,  secondly,  any  recom- 
mendation submitted  must  be  capable  of  accomplishment  under  war 
conditions.  * 

The  shipping  problem  was  recognized  to  be  of  the  utmost  urgency 
' and  it  was  agreed  that  any  plan  looking  to  the  diverting  of  allied 
shipping  from  the  war  effort  to  remove  or  care  for  refugees  would 
present  considerations  of  a military  character  which  would  discloeo 
almost  insuperable  difficulties.  It  was  also  agreed  that  no  negotiations 
with  Hitler  could  be  undertaken  since  hie  01  tire  record  has  left  no 
doubt  that  he  would  only  agree  to  such  solutions  as  would  be  of  direct 
aid  to  the  Axis  war  aims. 

The  conference  was,  however,  able  to  recommend  pressures  both 
* for  removing  refugees  from  neutral  countries  and,  in  those  cases 
where  such  removal  was  not  possible,  for  giving  assurances  of  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  future  of  the  refugee  problem  so  far  as  it 
affected  them. 

It  also  recommended  a number  of  temporary  refugee  havens  to 
which  refugees  could  be  transported  and  maintained  if  and  when 
shipping  should  become  available.  At  least  one  such  movement 
has  been  effected. 

Certain  measures  of  a financial  nature  to  cover  necessary  expenses 
and  a declaration  of  intention  to  provide  for  repatriation  upon  the 
termination  of  hostilities  were  also  recommended. 
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The  conference  also  submitted  a plan  for  an  expanded  and  more 
efficient  intergovernmental  organization  with  increased  authority  to 
meet  the  problems  created  or  likely  to  arise  under  war  conditions. 

Some  oi  these  measures  are  now  being  put  into  effect  and  others,  it 
ia  hoped,  will  soon  be  posable.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  the 
practical  results  of  the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  conference 
will  soon  become  apparent. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT,  ADDRESSED  TO  DR. 
MAX  LERNER,  CHAIRMAN,  PANEL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS,  JEWISH  CONFERENCE,  AT  HOTEL  COMMO- 
DORE* NEW  YORK  CITY,  JULY  26,  1942 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  July  15,  1943,  asking  a message 
to  the  Emergency  Conference  to  Save  the  Jewish  People  of  Europe,  I 
am  glad  to  transmit  a message  from  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull, 
Secretary  of  State,  which  has  my  full  concurrence.  You  are  aware  of 
the  interest  of  this  Government  in  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
European  Jews  and  of  our  repeated  endeavors  to  save  those  who 
could  be  saved.  These  endeavors  will  not  cease  until  Nazi  power  ia 
forever  crashed. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  ADDRESSED  TO  DR. 
MAX  LERNER,  CHAIRMAN,  PANEL  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS, 
JEWISH  CONFERENCE.  HOTEL  COMMODORE,  NEW  YOU  CITY, 
JULY*  IMS 

The  rescue  of  the  Jewish  people,  of  course,  and  of  other  people* 
likewise  marked  for  slaughter  by  Nazi  savagery,  is  under  constant 
examination  by  the  State  Department,  and  any  suggestion  calculated 
to  that  end  will  be  gladly  considered.  An  intergovernmental  agency 
has  been  created  nawg-nad  to  deal  with  these  problems.  You  win 
readily  realize  that  no  measure  ia  practicable  unless  it  is  consistent 
with  the  destruction  of  Nazi  tyranny;  and  that  the  final  defeat  of 
Hitler  and  the  rooting  out  of  the  Nazi  system  is  the  only  complete 
answer.  This  Government  in  cooperation  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  upon  those  measures  which  have  been  found  to 
be  practicable  under  war  conditions,  and  steps  an  now  being  taken 
to  put  them  into  effect. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  ZIONIST  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICA 

Septuibeb  9,  1943. 

As  the  delegates  to  this  conference  assemble  to  consider  means  of 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  Jewish  populations  of  Europe,  I cannot 
but  express  my  honor  at  the  cruelties  visited  upon  innocent  people* 
by  the  A™  authorities  in  the  territories  they  occupy.  The  attitude 
of  this  Government  in  regard  to  these  atrocities  was  ably  expressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  statement  issued  on  October  3u,  1942. 
and  I wish  to  emphasize  that  all  feasible  measures  are  being  adopted 
to  lessen  the  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Europe.  I am 
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confident  that  the  helpful  contributions  made  by  American  dtuuns 
toward  the  establishment  of  a national  home  for  the  Jewish  people 
in  Palestine  will  be  continued. 


Dkpabtumt  or  Stats, 

September  t$,  1948. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  issued  the  following  message  on  the 
occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  Jewish  New  Year: 

On  the  occasion  at  the  oelebntioa  of  the  Jewieh  New  Year  I down  to  attend 
my  greeting*  to  ell  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith.  It  seems  appropriate  at  this 
season  to  express  again  my  constant  sympathy  with  them  in  todr  sorrow  over 
those  of  their  religion  who  still  lire  and  <ue  in  the  deep  shadow  of  persecution. 
It  is  also  appropriate  at  this  time  for  us  to  rejoice  together  over  the  world's 
quickening  nope  for  the  dawn  of  a new  year  in  which  we  may  realise  pence  at 
lest  for  all  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind. 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

October  15,  1943. 

I have  been  informed  that  the  Argentine  Government  has  suspended 
the  publication  of  Jewish  newspapers  some  of  which  have  been  in 
existence  for  many  years.  While  this  matter  is  of  course  one  which 
concerns  primarily  the  Argentine  Government  and  people,  I cannot 
forbear  to  rive  expression  to  my  own  feeling  of  apprehension  at  the 
taking  in  this  hemisphere  of  action  obviously  anti-Semitic  in  nature 
and  of  a character  bo  closely  identified  with  the  most  repugnant 
features  of  Nazi  doctrine.  I believe  that  this  feeling  is  shared  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  by  the  people  of  the  other  American 
republics.  In  this  connection  I recall  that  ode  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States 
at  Lima  in  1938  set  forth  that  “any  persecution  on  account  of  racial 
or  religious  motives  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a group  of  human 
beings  to  live  decently,  is  contrary  to  the  political  and  juridical 
systems  of  America." 


STATEMENT  SIGNED  BY  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  PRIMS 
MINISTER  CHURCHILL,  AND  PREMIER  STALIN 

November  1, 1943. 

Declaration  or  German  Atrocities 

The  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  received  from  many  quarters  evidence  of  atrocities,  massacres, 
and  cold-blooded  mass  executions  which  are  being  perpetrated  by  the 
Hitlerite  forces  in  the  many  countries  they  have  overrun  and  from 
which  they  are  now  being  steadily  expelled.  The  brutalities  ol 
Hitlerite  domination  are  no  new  thing  and  all  the  peoples  or  territories 
in  their  grip  have  suffered  from  the  wont  form  of  government  by 
terror.  What  is  new  is  that  many  of  these  territories  are  now  being 
redeemed  by  the  advancing  armies  of  (he  liberating  powers  and  that 


in  their  desperriioiLthe  recoiling  Hitlerite  Ham  ere  redoubling  their 
ruthless  cruelties,  This  is  now  evidaued  with  particular  deanum 

Sr  monstreas  crimes  of  the  Hitlerites  on  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
mom  which  is  being  liberated  from  the  Hitlerites,  end  on  French  and 
Italian  territory. 

Accordingly,  the  aforesaid  3 Allied  Powers,  speaking  in  the  interests 
of  the  33  (33)  United  Nations,  hereby  solemnly  declare  and  give 
fuD  warning  of  their  declaration  as  follows: 

At  the  time  of  the  granting  of  any  armistice  to  any  government 
which  may  beset  up  in  Germany,  those  German  officers  and  men 
and  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  who  have  been  responsible  for, 
or  have  taken  s consenting  part  in  the  above  atrocities,  mines 
ova,  and  executions,  will  be  sent  back  to  the  countries  in  which 
their  abominable  deeds  were  done  in  order  that  they  may  be 
judged  and  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  these  liberated 
countries  ana  of  the  free  governments  which  will  be  created 
therein-  Lists  will  be  compiled  in  all  possible  detail  from  all 
these  countries  having  regard  especially  to  the  invaded  parte  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece,  including  Crete  and  other  islands,  to  Norway,  Den- 
mark, the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  France,  and  Italy. 

Thus,  the  Germans  who  take  part  in  wholesale  shoo  tings  of 
Italian  officers  or  in  the  execution  of  French,  Dutch,  Belgian,  or 
Norwegian  hostages  or  of  Cretan  peasants,  or  who  nave  shared 
in  the  slaughters  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Poland  or  in  terri- 
tories of  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  now  being  swept  dear  of 
' the  enemy,  will  know  that  they  will  be  brought  back  to  the  scene 
of  their  crimes  end  judged  on  the  spot  by  die  peoples  whom  they 
have  outraged.  Let  those  who  have  hitherto  not  imbrued  their 
hands  with  innocent  blood  beware  lest  they  join  the  ranks  of 
the  guilty,  for  most  assuredly  the  three  Allied  rowers  will  pursue 
them  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  and  will  deliver  them 
to  their  accusers  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done. 

The  above  declaration  is  without  prejudice  to  the  case  of  the  major 
criminals,  whose  offenses  have  no  particular  geographical  localization 
and  who  will  be  punished  by  the  joint  decision  of  the  governments 
of  the  Allies. 

(Signed)  Roosevelt. 
Stalix. 
Chuhchill. 


EXTRACT  FROM  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CORDELL  HULL,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE,  BEFORE  JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  SENATE 
AND  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  NOVEMBER  18,  1M3 

* * * The  Conference  also  served  as  an  occasion  for  a solemn 
public  declaration  by  the  heads  of  the  three  governments  with  regard 
to  the  perpetrators  of  the  bestial  and  abominable  crimes  committed 
by  the  Nasi  leaders  against  the  harassed  and  persecuted  inhabitants 
of  occupied  territories— against  people  of  all  races  and  religions, 
whom  Hitler  has  reserved  for  toe  Jews  his  most  brutal  wrath. 
Due  punishment  will  be  administered  for  all  these  crimes.  * ' * 
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♦ * • Sec.  40.  (a)  Hie  President  ie  hereby  Authorised  through 
such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate  to  purchase  exclusively  in 
the  United  StAtee  end  to  transport,  and  to  distribute  as  hereinafter 
provided,  agricultural,  medical,  and  other  supplies  for  the  relief  of 
refugee  men,  women,  and  children,  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  or  otherwise  rendered  destitute  by  hostilities  or  invaskHL 
When  so  purchased,  such  materials  and  supplies  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  distributed  by  the  President  through  the  American  Bed  Cross 
or  suchgovernmental  or  other  agencies  as  he  msy  derignate. 

(b)  There  ie  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  860,000,000,  to  be  available 
until  June  30,  1041,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
including  the  oost  of  such  purchases,  the  transportation  to  point  or 
distribution,  and  distribution,  administrative,  and  other  oosts,  but 
not  including  any  administrative  expense  incurred  by  any  nongov- 
ernmental agency. 

(c)  Any  governmental  agency  so  designated  to  aid  in  the  purchase, 
transportation  or  distribution  of  any  such  materials  ana  supplies 
may  expend  any  sums  allocated  to  it  for  such  designated  purposes 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act.  * * * 

Approved,  June  28, 1940. 


[Public  Law  150— 77th  Concuss] 

[Chaptxb  273 — 1st  Session] 

[H.  R.  5166] 

AN  ACT 

MftHn*  Appropriation*  to  supply  deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941,  end  for  prior  fiscal  yean,  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  194J,  end  for  «tw 


BHFUGEE  BELIEF 

* * * The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  860,- 
000,000  for  relief  of  refugees  rendered  destitute  Dy  hostilities  or  in- 
▼asmn  contained  in  section  40  of  the  Emergency  Belief  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  is  hereby  continued  available  until  June  80, 
1942.  * * * 

Approved,  July  3, 1941. 


[Poauo  Law  808 — 77V*  Count— J 
[OtAFftt  691 — 1st  HtwnnwJ 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

FOREIGN  WAB  HUP 

* * • To  enable  the  President  through  such  uwc;  or  agencies 
4*  he  may  designate  to  purchase  ndotTt^  in  the  United  States  tod 
to  transport,  and  to  distribute  aa  hereinafter  provided,  medical, 
afriouHural,  and  other  supplies  for  the  relief  of  men,  women,  and 
cnOdreo,  who  have  been  rendered  sick  or  destitute  as  a result  of  hos- 
tilities or  invasion,  fiscal  year  1942, $85, 000, 000,  including  the  cost  of 
inch  purchases^  the  transportation  to  point  of  distribution,  and  dis- 
tribution, admmistratxTe  and  other  costa,  hut  not  winning  any 
administrative  expenae  incurred  by  any  nongovernmental  agency: 
PromtUd,  That  when  so  purchased,  euca  materials  end  supphee  are 
hereby  authorised  to  be  distributed  by  the  Preeident  through  the 
Amenoan  Bsd  Cram  or  such  governmental  or  other  agencies  as  he 
may  designate:  Promdti  furHur,  That  any  governmental  agency  so 
to  aid  in  the  purchase,  transportation,  or  distribution  of 
any  such  materials  and  supplies  may  expend  any  sums  allocated  to 
it  for  such  designated  purposes  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  Act.  • * * 

Approved,  December  17,  1941. 


(Public  Law  648 — 77th  Cokgresb] 

[Chaftxb  476 — 2d  Session] 

[H.  B.  78*3] 

AM  ACT 

Making  appropriation*  to  «upply  defiatenalea  ui  certain  appropriation*  for  the  5*oal 
Favsndiac  JooeSA  1MZ,  and  for  prior  Moat  yon,  and  for  other  purpoeaa. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


FOREIGN  WAB  BELIEF 


* * * The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  850, 000,000 
for  relief  of  refugees  rendered  destitute  by  hostilities  or  invasion,  con- 
tained in  section  40  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1941,  and  the  appropriation  of  $35,000,000  for  foreign  war  relief, 
contained  in  the  Third  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appropriation 
Act,  1942,  are  hereby  consolidated  and  made  one  fund  effective  aa  of 
December  17, 1941,  which  fund  shell  be  available  until  June  30, 1943, 

for  all  the  objects  and  purposes  of  such  consolidated  sppropria- 

* * • 

Approved,  July  2,  1942. 


[Pubuo  Liv  18S-~78ni  Cflueauas] 

[Chat-**  218 — lit  Snsaioir] 

(H.B.K14I 
AN  ACT 

mnpriittai  to  auniljr  mot  (MdiMlit  in  oWa  appropriation 
for  the  fetal  ymr  aadiii«  Jum  AT1M4,  and  ft*  prior  to«l  jmm,  aad  foe 
othor  purpose*. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
roBisoK  w as  ulekt 

* • * Hie  appropriation  “Foreign  wsr  relief*  oontained  in  the 
Seoond  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1942,  is  hereby  continued 
available  until  June  30, 1944.  • • * 

Approved  July  12, 1943. 

(H.  Res.  362,  shown  below,  is  similar  to  H.  Bee.  350  sad  8.  Ret.  208.) 

ta  Bon  35%  78th  Coot,  1st  mm.} 
nsoLcnoN 

PwtUUb«  for  the  establishment  by  the  Emeutivo  a t a nnmmbriwi  to  riTootooto 
theneeue  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  concurrent  resolution 
adopted  on  March  15  of  this  year,  expressed  its  condemnation  of 
Next  Germany's  “mass  murder  of  Jewish  men,  women,  and  children”, 
a mass  crime  which  has  already  exterminated  close  to  two  million 
human  beings,  about  30  per  centum  of  the  total  Jewish  population  of 
Europe  and  which  is  growing  in  intensity  as  Germany  approaches 
defeat;  and 

Whereas  the  American  tradition  of  justice  and  humanity  dictates 
that  all  possible  means  be  employed  to  save  from  this  fate  the  surviving 
Jews  of  Europe,  some  four  million  souls  who  have  been  rendered 
homeless  and  destitute  bv  the  Nazis:  Therefore  be  it 

Readied,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  recommends  and 
urges  the  creation  by  the  President  of  a commission  of  diplomatic, 
economic,  and  military  experts  to  formulate  and  effectuate  a plan  of 
immediate  action  designed  to  save  the  surviving  Jewish  people  of 
Europe  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of  Nazi  Germany. 


